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DALLAS Y.M.C. A. SELECTS 
“Y AND E” VISIBLE 


In selecting the equipment for the new 
Central Building, the Dallas Y. M. C. A. 
chose the new “Y and E” Visible Index 
System for their important membership 
records... . The system with new and 
exclusive features. 








Better Business 





Complete data on sales, sales 
outlets and salesmen can all be 
made instantly available through 
Visible Indexing — the accepted 
modern method of fact filing. In 
no other way can today’s execu- 
tive keep so clearly and positively 
before him the many vital facts nec- 
essary as the basis for his decisions. 


The “Yand E”’ Visible Index, 
the latest step in our more than 
half century of service to business, 
gives the executive better visual 
control. Numerous exclusive fea- 
tures materially increase the ease 
of record making—the speed of 
operators. A new mechanical prin- 
ciple and the best of materials 
extend the life of the system in- 
definitely. 

Let us show you just how “Y and E” 

Visible Index can give you better 

business control. 


Srewart ()rricze Suppry (Jo. 














STATIONERS — OFFICE OUTFITTERS 


Stewart Building Phone 7-8585 Commerce at Lane Street 
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Statement of Condition at Close 
of Business, September 29, 1931 


First National Bank 


Dallas. Texas 


ASSETS 


Loans and Discounts- - - roe 


$51,048,166.17 





















United States Bonds to Secure a - - - 2,945,000.00 
Other United States Securities Owned - - - - - - 9,482,283.08 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank - 300,000.00 
Other Stocks and Bonds - ee eee ae 6,329,944.97 
Furniture and Fixtures - - - - - - - - = = 238,933.52 
Real Estate and Banking House - - - - - - - - - 2,459,700.00 
Other Real Estate - - - - - + = 1,316,317.86 
Customers’ Liability Account _—— é Credit ; 247,627.47 
Customers’ Liability Acceptances (Less Anticipations) - 448,658.92 


CASH 
On Hand and with Federal Reserve 
Bank - - - - - = - $10,14.9,940.43 
With Other Banks- - - 6,990,214.32 
With United States Treasurer - 147,250.00 











17,287,404.75 








Sr ee ee ee ce ee eee” 


$92,104,036.74. 














LIABILITIES 















Capital Stock Paid In - - - - - - - $ 8,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund - - - - - - - - = = = = = = 2,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits, Net - - - - - - - - + = - 5,102,169.15 
Reserved for Contingencies- - - - - - - - - = = 184,121.94 
Reserved for Taxes, Ete. - - - - - - 434,029.05 
Circulation - - - - - es se se : 2,945,000.00 
Letters of Credit Gicteniling a 247,627.47 
Acceptances Executed for Customers- - - - - - - 460,623.51 
DEPOSITS 
Individual - - 2 = = = = + -$54,225,169.69 
Banks and Bankers- - - - - += 11,984,449.98 
United States Government * 6,520,845.95 72.730,465.62 
Total - - - - $92,104,036.74. 
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F 10,000 PEOPLE burned to death in 1930— 


which was an average year in fatalities—half 


were children under ten years of age. Think of it— 
27 people die in flames every day—more than one every 
hour—and half of them are helpless children who have 
no say at all as to the fire-safety of the homes and school 
buildings in which they are placed. Unfinished business, 


is fire prevention! 


How are we going to go about clearing this “unfin- 
ished business” from the calendar? What steps can 


we take to eliminate the terrific toll of fire? 


In the first place there is educa- 
tion and training in carefulness 


and the ways of fighting fire. 


Every Fire Involves a Risk of Life 


Property Burned Is Lost Forever 





Champions of Fire Prevention 


SECURITIES SERVICE CORPORATION 
EL FOOD CORPORATION 

DAY & NIGHT GARAGE 

TEXAS EAGLE REFINING CO. 

T. C. LUPTON 

CHASE BAG CO. 

LAWSON RUBBER CO. 

STONELEIGH COURT 

CHOCOLATE SHOP BAKERY 
SECURITIES CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
A. B. C. TRANSFER CO. 

MILLER BROKERAGE CO. 

SEAMAN FOUNDRY 

E. V. McCRIGHT CONSTRUCTION CO. 
TEMPLE MANUFACTURING CO. 

T. W. DAVIDSON 

THE GUIBERSON CORPORATION 
AUTOMOBILE UNDERWRITERS INS. CO. 
SOUTHERN ICE & UTILITIES CO. 
CHAS. A. MANGOLD INTERESTS 
































Loss of Human 


Life Can 
Be Prevented 


We know that if such training is carried out persistently 


it will result in a great reduction in our fire loss. 


Education in carefulness has tremendous value, but it 
will never be entirely successful in preventing fires in 
which the human element is a factor. Nor will it be of 
any help in wiping out the 10 per cent of blazes which 


are not classed as “preventable.” 


The one sure way to eliminate fire is to build it out 
at the start. With modern materials, any structure, 
from the smallest cottage to the towering skyscraper, 


can be built as a permanent barrier to flame. 


Your construction program 
should include fire-proof 


construction. 
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—Courtesy of INDUSTRIAL DALLAS, Ine. 


FOCUSING EXECUTIVE ATTENTION ON 
Darras AND THE SOUTHWEST 


Industrial Dallas, Inc., financed by business interests of Dallas and directed by busi- 
ness leaders, is now in its fourth year of advertising Dallas to the Nation’s executives 
as “Southwestern Headquarters for American Business.” The success of Industrial 
Dallas ranks it among the leaders of community-development organizations. Dallas 
gained 625 new branches during the first three years. One hundred and twenty-six 
new manufacturing plants were established in the three-year period, 60 of them in 
1930. Figures for 1931, to date, indicate continued success. Executive attention is 
being kept focused on Dallas. Percentage of executive inquiries, 39.4% the first year, 
is now 70.2%. We are proud to have Industrial Dallas, Inc., as one of our clients. 











TRACY:> LOCKE: DAWSON: Ine. 


ADVERTISING 


DALLAS Wp HOUSTON 


Est. 1913 
MEMBER of AMERICAN ASSOCIATION of ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
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RESOURCES OVER 


TWELVE MILLION DOLLARS 























Strength 


THIS INSTITUTION is 
prepared to care for the 
legitimate financial needs 
of our customers within 








This Bank invites the accounts 
of firms and individuals that 
are carrying on today the 
sound activities of Dallas and 
Texas. 


DALLAS BANK & TRUST CO. 


Main at Stone Streets 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


the limits of good banking 
practice. 


LET THE STRENGTH 
of this bank help to 
build your business. Add 
the conservative judgment 
of our officers to your assets. 











= * 
~ 
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DUCATION is the development 
of knowledge, power and skill. 
The educated man is one who 
knows facts that are not com- 
monly known. There may be others who 
know these same facts, and usually are. 
But the big majority of people are not 
familiar with them. He may discover 
these facts for himself by experiment or 
otherwise; or he may learn them from 
some one else. 


Education is of three forms, the orna- 
mental, the useful and the necessary. 


Voluntary education is the thing to- 
day. The person who is so interested in 
his own advancement that he will make 
a reasonable sacrifice in order to attain 
the modern and practical form of useful 
education will go to the top of the lad- 
der and stay there. 

When we educate our children, we 
fresco the walls of American Freedom. 
When we encourage the education of 
the youth of our country, we proffer an 
apprenticeship in life. When the older 
people continue to study and prepare 
themselves, they gain from the experience 
of such as Lincoln, and advance by means 
of the plan of every great and good man 
that has lived or is living. 

The public is spending more money in 
carrying out educational programs than 
in any other one thing. Think of the 
many costly buildings, grounds, furnish- 
ings and faculties. This fact shows its 
great importance to the business regime 
of the world. 

For this reason, if no other, education 
plays an important part in this modern 
day and age of commerce. 

If we are going to ask the question: 
“Is business essential to education, or is 


By Z. M. HAYES 


education essential to business,” we may 
find ourselves caught in the whirlpool of 
the famous argument as to which came 
first, the hen or the egg. 


Personally, I am inclined to believe 
education came first and business follow- 
ed after, since it would practically be an 
impossibility for any systematized form 
of commercialism to exist without at 
least a modicum of .education. 


I speak of “business” since admittedly, 
banking is an offshoot, or a concomitant 
excresence of buying and selling—trad- 
ing, and just now we are more concern- 
ed with banking, as finance exemplifies 
it, than with simple merchandising. 


True, a sale from one savage to an- 
other can be effected by signs, knotted 
strings, and a tomahawk when credits 
show signs of being frozen, but as civili- 
zation becomes more complex, we show a 
rising tendency towards specialization. 


Leaving aside comments on the middle 
ages and the inception of modern fi- 
nance, and getting right down to 1931, 
the question before us seems to be that 
of the relationship of business to educa- 
tion, and do the two have anything to do 
with one another? Most certainly. To 
illustrate perhaps more vividly what I 
mean by stressing the development of 
modern education as compared to mere 
commercial instinct, it may be interest- 
ing to you to know that in Seattle, 
Washington, some few years ago, an 
Americanized Chinese lad, employed by 
a Seattle bank, was the successful con- 
testant in an adding machine competi- 
tion wherein he operated an abacus— 
one of the little glass beads on a wire 
frame effect, 2,000 B. C. model. His to- 
tal was correct, and he finished ahead of 
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all his fellow contestants, which is a 
splendid tribute to the age of civilization 
in China, and no small tribute to Ah 
Sing himself, but—where was the proof, 
where were the figures, how about per- 
manence of records? In this, modern ed- 
ucation shows itself several leaps ahead 
of the ancients, since occasionally, in 
banks and otherwise, somebody wants to 
SEE things in black and white. The 
mental telepathic system of a subordinate 
clerk trying to tell the president of his 
bank that he remembers the figures were 
correct two years ago wouldn’t produce 
a strikingly healthy laugh on either or 
both sides. 


How much has education helped mod- 
ern trade and commerce? That is diffi- 
cult to say in terms of figures—we can’t 
say it has helped it ten per cent or one 
hundred per cent or one thousand per 
cent. But we DO know that if our 
rapidly advancing system of education 
were to be suddenly taken away from 
us, we should find ourselves in the Dark 
Ages again as regards both commerce 
and finance. And, as Charles A . Beard 
has so accurately stated in his “Toward 
Civilization:” “If, as some critics urge, 
science and machinery were abandoned, 
if a few hundred thousand engineers 
(out of the earth’s teeming multitudes) 
should quit work for good, as Spengler 
truly says, the whole structure of mod- 
ern society would grow in the streets. 
Telegraph and telephone lines would 
cease to hum with messages; railway 
lines would fade away in rust; water 
would no longer flow at the faucet and 
the waste of the city would block its 
sewers. Electric lights would go out 
and darkness fall at night on the whitest 

(Continued on page 22) 
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DO not know of any other organiza- 
tions or institutions that have had 
more to do with sound progress and 
development than the newspapers 

and the Chamber of Commerce which 
have not received their just proportion 
of appreciation and thanks. 


Please understand that I am not pos- 
ing as an expert on newspaper or Cham- 
ber of Commerce operation, for up until 
last July a year ago, outside of serving 
as a director of the Dallas Chamber for 
two years, I have really not had any 
actual experience in the work except the 
contacts [ had with the Chamber of 
Commerce in connection with my other 
civic duties, but maybe after all, that 
has been an advantage in that my busi- 
ness experiences have enabled me to take 
a little broader view of what the Cham- 
ber activities should cover, and I am giv- 
ing my views as the result of my fifteen 
months rather intensive experience as 
manager of the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Frankly, I did not have the slightest 
idea of the tremendous amount of work 
and activity that is going on in the aver- 
age chamber of commerce until I actual- 
ly became a part of the organization. It 
was more or less of a revelation to me, 
and although I found that there was 4 
great volume of work to be done, I also 
found that like any other business, the 
three essential things necessary to prop- 
erly run such an organization were: 
guts or aggressiveness, common sense and 
hard work. I also found very quickly 
that without the assistance and co-opera- 
tion of the newspapers that you could 
really accomplish very little, and their 
backing and support is absolutely essen- 
tial to the successful accomplishment of 
the worth while things which the Cham- 
ber undertakes to do. 


The Chamber of Commerce is absolu- 
tely dependent upon the moral and fi- 
nancial support of the citizens of the 
community in which it is located, and 
the amount it accomplishes will be in 
proportion to the amount of support it 
receives from these citizens, And the 
amount of support it receives from the 
citizens is in proportion to the amount 
of co-operation and assistance it receives 
from the newspapers. The work of the 
newspapers and the Chamber of Com- 
merce is very closely connected, as they 
are the two major organizations in any 
city whose duty it is to properly build 
that city and to plan for its future 
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An address by J. Ben Critz, 
vice president and _ general 
manager of the Dallas Chamber 
of Commerce, before a group of 
Texas editors in Gainesville 
recently. 
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growth. And after all, those cities who 
have prospered and grown more rapidly 
have been the ones whose newspapers 
and Chambers of Commerce have not 
only been on the job every day, but 
which have planned for at least ten years 
ahead. 

We, in Dallas, think we have a very 
eficient Chamber of Commerce, with its 
twelve active departments and its forty 
highly trained employees, and we can 
show a very good record of accomplish- 
ments. And even though the people of 
Dallas are more Chamber of Commerce 
minded than in many other places, still 
our greatest problem has been convincing 
the average citizen that he is being bene- 
fitted directly or indirectly by our activ- 
ities. 

Even my own directors were astound- 
ed when I had a survey made and in- 
formed them that we sent out over 1,200 
letters a day and that we had over 300 
telephone calls a day. 


When some of the business men of 
Dallas came to me last July and request- 
ed me to take over the operation of our 
Chamber of Commerce, one of them 
asked me what I thought was one of the 
major things we should undertake to do 
immediately, and I promptly told him 
that I thought one of the most essential 
things to do was to sell the Chamber of 
Commerce to our own people and there- 
by we would be able to do bigger things 
for Dallas. And thanks to the fine co- 
operation of our newspapers, we have 
been able even in these strenuous times 
to hold up our receipts and increase our 
membership very materially, and as the 
result our activities on behalf of Dallas 
have increased over three-fold. The same 
thing applies to the newspapers, as Mr. 
Average Citizen does not realize the im- 
portant part the newspaper plays not 
only in the community life, but in his 
own private life. He reads the editori- 
als and is constructively influenced by 
them, although he firmly believes that he 
does his own thinking and makes up his 
own mind. He takes the newspaper as 
a matter of fact, but just as an example 


Newspapers Are City Builders 


Dallas Chamber is dependent on support given by press 


of how important it really is to him, 
should he fail to get his paper one morn- 
ing or afternoon, he is out of sorts and 
lost the rest of the day. 


You may not go to church, lots of 
people do not for many different rea- 
sons, but yet you would not live in a 
community that had no churches. 


This is no plea for churches, it is 
merely an idea to start you thinking. 
Take schools for instances. Most every- 
body can find some criticism of the best 
system of school operation. In fact, 
many educators differ among themselves, 
but who would try to bring up a family 
in a community which was without any 
schools. Your reaction to banks may be 
a good deal in harmony with the sug- 
gested sentiment about churches and 
schools. In fact, for institutions which 
prosper, banks have an amazing lot of 
people who do not like the way they do 
business, but you would hardly try to 
run a community without a bank. 

Therefore, the mere fact that these in- 
stitutions are located in a town gives it 
standing and makes it a dependable com- 
munity in which to live. Yet a commu 
nity with all-of these and no Chamber 
of Commerce or a newspaper would 
soon die of dry rot, and the above insti- 
tutions would fail to operate, for the 
Chamber of Commerce and a local news 
paper are the two things that make the 
above institutions possible. 


It is natural for men to couple them- 
selves together to attain objectives which 
they could not accomplish by themselves. 
That is the underlying psychology of 
lodges, clubs, schools, churches and 
Chambers of Commerce. And to the 
Chamber of Commerce falls the lot of 
building the city itself and uniting in a 
harmonious and progressive manner 
these various industrial, commercial! , edu 
cational, religious, political and economic 
forces which make the community ad 
mirable in the eyes of those who contem- 
plate it. 

Who is thinking for the community? 
Who is planning, say for five to ten 
years ahead, in each community? Who 
thinks for the other fellow and who 
thinks for the city as a whole? 

It is your Chamber of Commerce and 
local newspapers. 

If you were to investigate you would 
be surprised to find in just how many 
lines your newspapers and Chamber of 
Commerce are thinking ahead fo~ you. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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IRE PREVENTION is a necessary 
and obligatory civic duty. It tends 
to save life and avoid personal in- 
jury, and is an economic measure 

in the conservation of property values. 


Fire Prevention carried on in any com- 
munity, requires not alone the coopera- 
tion of the citizens, but officials of the 
government as well. 


A citizens committee, either organized 
through the Chamber of Commerce, a 
civic club, or any other association that 
attempts an activity of this kind, must 
have enthusiastic members who under- 
stand the subject of fire prevention. If 
they are lacking in a knowledge of fire 
prevention they should thoroughly 
familiarize themselves with it before at- 
tempting the work. 


The benefits to a community from the 
standpoint of fire prevention are many, 
and most of them depend on local con- 
ditions. The Fire Prevention Committee 
of a community should study local fire 
prevention ordinances carefully to make 
sure that they are applicable to pres- 
ent day conditions, and see that such 
new ordinances are adopted to cover 
conditions. 


The Fire Prevention Committe should 
have a thorough working knowledge of 
the local fire department, the personnel 
of same, the fire equipment of the de- 
partment and the efficiency of the de- 
partment in every detail, and should 
see that no changes are made to favor 
individuals and that no necessary cost is 
incurred at the expense of the citizens 
at large. 


From the educational standpoint, a 
committee should work out and bring 
about the introduction and continuous 
practice of fire prevention in public and 
parochial schools; the education of em- 
ployees and factory workers in every 
phase of the business world. 


Our Fire Losses 


The estimated property loss in the 
United States announced for 1930 was 
$499.739.172. This figure is $32,234,- 
176 more than the property loss for 1929. 


The entire fire loss, figuring the cost 
of upkeep of fire fighting organizations, 
IS estimated at $1,112,000. 


The estimated fire loss in Texas for 
1930 was $20,000,000. The insured fire 
loss in Texas for 1930 as shown by re- 
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Why Fire Prevention 


By J. W. DEWEESE 


State Fire Insurance Commissioner 





J. W. DeWeese 


ports of Stock Fire Insurance Companies 
doing business in Texas was $17,225,417. 
This figure is $1,560,559 more than the 
insured fire loss in 1929. 
Loss of Life 

There is a human element to fire pre: 
vention besides the financial considera- 
tion. It has been estimated that fire 
killed 10,000 people last year, and of 
this number, 340 were men, women and 
children of Texas. Also, fire injured 
twice as many as were killed and caused 
untold suffering, unemployment and busi- 
ness failures, 


Who Pays the Fire Loss? 


For many years it has been the gen- 
eral impression that every time the fire 
bell rings one or more insurance com- 
panies suffer loss, This is partially true, 
but the loss sustained is only for a tem- 
porary period. Insurance companies are 
but collectors and distributors of the fire 
loss. They pay the losses as they occur, 
but collect all such amounts, with the 
cost of doing business, in the premiums 
of succeeding years. 

Fire wipes from the tax roll that much 
taxable property which must be prorated 
over other taxable properties remaining. 
In the business, mercantile or manufac- 
turing districts, it stops the payroll of 
the business involved. Also, property 
destroyed by fire is a drain upon the re- 





sources of this country, for such prop: 
erty cannot be restored even though it 
is insured for full value. Every individ- 
ual pays his pro rata share of our fire 
cost. He pays for it in everything he 
€ats, wears and uses, for each commodity 
that is produced today is fully covered 
by insurance, and of course, this cost, as 
every other cost, is passed on to the con- 
sumer. 


Where Fires Take Place 


The most authentic authorities tell us 
that 60% of the number of fires take 
place in homes, and 66% of the deaths 
and 40% of the injuries by fire occur in 
dwellings. 


The old maxim, “An ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure”, has never 
been improved upon and the full force 
of its meaning is just now dawning up- 
on us. Every phase of business and pro- 
fessional life today is achieving success 
through practice of preventive measures 
—prevention of waste, prevention of lost 
time, prevention of fire and the elimina- 
tion of losses therefrom. 


Inspections 


Every fire has an origin. The larger 
per cent of them are caused by some 
conditions or careless act, or a combina- 
tion of the two, which a little fore- 
thought or carefulness could have pre- 
vented, By close inspection many of 
these can be found. A probable fire is 
prevented by the removal of every fire 
hazard. The local City Fire Marshal, 
therefore, reduces the probable fire losses 
in his city in proportion to the number 
of fire hazards he finds and succeeds in 
getting removed. Therefore, no better 
proof is desired as to why the business 
men and women of a community should 
work and co-operate with the City Fire 
Marshal in the performance of his du- 
ties, for a lower fire loss record means a 
reduction in the cost of insurance and 
the conservation of property. 


Dwelling House Inspections 


Reference has already been made 
herein to the number of dwelling house 
fires, deaths and injuries resulting there- 
from; therefore, it occurs to me that a 
Dwelling House Inspection would be in 
order as a means of concentrating at- 
tention in the home on Dwelling House 
Hazards and what can be done to pre- 
vent the occurrence of fire in the home. 


(Continued on page 27) 
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With eighty-five new businesses estab- 
lished in Dallas during September, 1931 
continues to exceed 1930 in total busi- 
nesses located here, the record for the 
first nine months of 1931 being 779 as 
compared with 587 for the first nine 
months of 1930. 

The summary for September, and for 
the first nine months of 1931, as com- 
pared with 1930, follow: 


Sept. Sept. 

1931 1930 
Manufacturing 8 5 
Wholesale 19 12 
Retail 26 23 
Oil 5 + 
Miscellaneous 27 21 
85 61 





9 Mos. 9 Mos. 

1931 1930 
Manufacturing 61 72 
Wholesale 170 - 153 
Retail 193 154 
Oil 134° Fie 
Miscellaneous 221. “208 

779 587 


*Included in Miscellaneous in 1930. 


New branches of sectional or national 
concerns, established during September, 
totaled 20, as compared with 18 for the 
same month last year. The total num- 
ber of new branches for the first nine 
months of 1931 is 178, as compared 
with 183 for the first nine months of 
1930, 








WATCHING DALLAS Grow 


Month by month, in this column, will be recorded the growth of Dallas 
as shown by the available statistical information. 


BANK CLEARINGS 


BANK DEBITS: 














1930 1931 1930 1931 
January $207,852,872.08 $165,527,152.37 $249,792 ,000 $195,534,000 
February - - 177,426,932.40 147 ,866,128.21 210,891,000 168,140,000 
March - - . 190,336,355.97 156,580,354.47 280,475,000 166,796,000 
April . - 173,552,526.66 156,428,337.23 237,646,000 162,304,000 
May - 169,373,159.89 150,859,964.72 204,548,000 158,469,000 
June 161,405,438.23 149,625 488.57 192,763,000 157,345,000 
July - 160,236,652.31 142,160,231.66 188,529,000 154,639,000 
August 155,351,696.51 126,210,371.13 190,588,000 136,404,000 
September 191,975,911.32 149,416,604.50 221,860,000 165,516,000 
October - 197 ,420,183.33 245,193,000 
November 163 408,483.33 190,377,000 
December 174,024,914.81 228,246,000 
Tora - $2,122,365,126.84 $2,641,178,000 
-—BUILDING PERMITS— -——POSTAL RECEIPTS—— 
1930 1931 1930 1931 
January $ 535,830 $ 551,238 $ 329,647.47 $ 312,893.64 
February §89,012 764,300 327,262.42 279,343.16 
March 795,645 $46,255 327,534.36 311,220.20 
April 1,034,935 540,273 334,307.28 311,408.94 
ay . $69,997 1.327,520 322,891.54 282,304.87 
June - 664,975 338,500 299,792.10 184,693.45 
July 1,314.702 225,630 285,853.18 + 270,310.07 
August 941,165 293,005 291,150.22 253,691.13 
September 1,920,910 368,377 335,235.91 165,516.00 
October 609,942 $65,707.14 
November - 883,827 289,019.51 
December 1,275,638 289,506.98 
Tota * 19,285,559 $3 ,897,908.11 
—GAS METERS— -—TELEPHONES—. 
1930 1931 1930 1931 
January - . 66,909 67,621 69,340 70,168 
February 67,048 67,701 69,390 70,221 
March - - - 67,099 67,964 69,440 70,491 
April 67,041 68,130 69,492 70,641 
May 67,090 68,181 69,536 70,711 
June 67,111 68,213 69,552 70,740 
July - 67,142 68,230 69,601 70.752 
August 67,174 68,242 69,632 70,783 
September ¢ 67,201 68,281 69,658 70,821 
October 67,228 69,680 
November - 67,259 69,701 
December - 67,308 69,732 


*Includes Public Utility Construction. 
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M. C. D. Borden & Sons, Inc., New 
York, have established a division office 
in the Mercantile Building, with C. W. 
Conarroe as manager. The company 
sells cotton piece goods to the wholesale 
and cutting-up trade. 

Oxylair Cosmetic Company, Los An- 
geles, has established a branch office in 
the Tower Petroleum Building, under 
the name Oxylair Cosmetique Salon. 

Western Binding Manufacturing 
Company, Kansas City, has established 
a sales office and stock room at 503} 
Wholesale Merchants Building, selling 
bias bindings to the garment manufac- 
turing trade. 

Chase-Harris, Forbes & Company, in- 
vestment affiliate of the Chase National 
Bank, New York, has established an of- 
fice in the Magnolia Building, with Otto 
U. Wymer as manager, handling all 
kinds of investment securities. 

Greenwalt & Allen, formerly of San 
Diego, Calif., have established an office 
and store room at 2932 Main St., act- 
ing as State distributors for Cord’s oil 
and compression rings, manufactured in 
San Diego. 

The Blizzard Sales Company has es 
tablished an office and store room at 
2009 Jackson Street, and acts as distrib 
utors for Blizzardaire Corporation and 
Bestone Corporation. J. O. Ford is 
manager. 

Bekins Van & Storage Company, op: 
erating in all the important cities on the 
Pacific Coast, has established a storage 
warehouse and transfer and van service 
at 3200 Main Street. 

American Petroleum Company, Cle: 
veland, O., oil marketing, has establish: 
ed an office at 1906 Tower Petroleum 
Building, with E. C. Felt as district 
manager. 

R. T. McEschern, formerly of Tulsa, 
has been transferred to Dallas as South 
western division manager for the Oil In 
dustries Branch of the Philip Carey 
Company, 417 Magnolia Building. The 
Tulsa office is now a sub-office under 
Dallas. 

John Wyeth @ Bros., Inc., Philadel 
phia, one of the largest manufacturers 
of pharmaceuticals in the county, has 
selected Dallas as Southwestern regional 
headquarters, with W. C. Autrey, 251' 
Maple Avenue, district manager. The 
company plans to open a distributing de 
pot in Dallas shortly to serve the South 
west. 

L. N. Renault & Sons, Inc., Exg Har 
bor, N. J., have been granted a permit 
to do business in Texas, with Simon 
Rosenthal, 1210 Dallas Bank & Trust 
Bldg., State agent. The company cf 


ries public warehouse stocks in Dallas) | 


serve the Southwest. 
(Continued on page 27) 
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OCIAL Work in Dallas began 
An- with its earliest settlers three 
a3 quarters of a century ago. It 
nder wasn’t called that, nor was it 
*s thought of as charity, But the scant 
ring = population comprised a simple neighbor- 
shed hood and those in mental or physical dif- 
503 ficulty received the comforting response 
lling of neighborliness. 
afac But the town grew to a city and after 
, the population reached a respectable size 
ber and counted one of two tens of thou- 
ional sands, people didn’t know everybody 
n of else, and life became a good bit of a 
Otto scramble. People who needed help were 
g all strangers to most everybody else. Sub- 
stantial citizens, no longer universally 
- San neighborly, were constantly pestered by 
office unfortunates whom they knew nothing 
, act: about. To meet this growing demand on 
I's oil time and money, it finally became appar- 
red in ent that some organized agency might 
be set up whereby charitable relief could 
as es be provided from a common fund. 
ym. at This was organized only about 35 
jistrib- years ago when Dallas had a population 
n and of some 40,000. It had taken at least 
ord is twenty-five years for Dallas to awaken a 
little to the need of applying certain 
Ly, Op systematic orderliness to the serious pro- 
on the cess of giving material relief. 
storage ff Within a few years, certain move- 
service J ments were inaugurated in behalf of 
children. Orphanages had long been es- 
7, Ce Ff tablished, but the protection of children 
tablish: in their natural environment was a new 
roleum Jie idea, 
district Kindergartens for pre-school children; 
protection of children who were abused 
- Tulsa, or neglected; service to newsboys; a hos- 
South: pital for sick babies, day nurseries for 
Oil In children of working mothers; milk sta- 
Carey tions and nursing service for children of 
o. The the poor; protective home for abandoned 
> under babies—these were expressions of con- 
cern for children where parental care 
Philadel was inadequate or worse. 
‘acturers § Concurrently with these were the re- 
nty, has | ligious agencies with growing facilities 
regional (MP for service in behalf of better life and 
>y, 2515 (MM character as well as through hospitals for 
1. Th @ medical and surgical treatment. 
iting de Thus during a second period of twen- 
e South |} ty years certain pioneers in the field of 
social service were able to impress on 
Bg Hat the citizenship the need of some provis- 
‘ permit ton for the care of children and adults 
b Simon who suffered widely varying ills and 
fe Trust from poverty or other disability could 
any cat not remedy their own troubles, 
Dallas ©) During the past fifteen years a new 


light has been breaking. A little candle 
to a rather darkened public conscious- 







By ELMER SCOTT 


ness—but a new light just the same. 
The previous generation had been some- 
what bothered about the families and the 
men, women and children who were 
needy, sick, neglected, abused, or delin- 
quent. “Something ought to be done 
for them”. But the “something” took 
the form chiefly of a simple palliative 
after disaster had happened and mental, 
moral or physical suffering was experi- 
enced, The new light revealed that both 
the individual and society would be best 
served if human disaster could be pre- 
vented. 

And so the State took a hand through 
measures for dealing with delinquent 
children. The ideals (if not the actual 
administration) were punitive but pro- 
tective, to the end that children might 
be saved during the early period when 
bad behavior was manifested. 

Clinics were established not merely 
for medical treatment but for corrective 
and preventive health service. Organ- 
ized service in tuberculosis laid empha- 
sis on education and care to prevent the 
disease, as well as treatment after the 
patient was in a serious state. Health 
education for school children and for 
parents through numerous agencies set 
up the proposition that it is more eco- 
nomical and humane to keep people well 
than to await the disaster of sickness be- 
fore doing anything. 

Behavior problems of children are 
now thought important manifestations. 
Formerly the citizenship was content to 
allow certain evil tendencies to grow un- 
til the child had actually committed a 
crime and then deal with it. Now with 
the new light has come the impulse to 
deal intelligently and competently with 
the child in the early stages of what is 
called bad behavior. Through study and 
guidance the child may be saved from an 
evil life, and the next generation is thus 
saved economic and moral loss as a re- 
sult of present day neglect. 


The play and “gang” instincts of chil- 
dren have never been so understood and 
conserved as they are today. The record 
of the last ten years in the provision of 
play facilities, of troops, and camps and 
councils for boys and girls is especially 
creditable to this generation. 

But this new candle light might easily 
be snuffed out if it depended solely on 
the enthusiasts for social betterment. 
Thus there is a still further impulse to 
the forward social movement and in two 
respects. 

Those who engage in social service 
have a double responsibility. First, of 
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How Social Work Started In Dallas 


eh 


course, to the people they try to serve 
and also to the citizenship—the commu- 
nity which expects this service to be 
rendered for the common welfare. 

In both these relationships the public 
has had a growing sense of the impor- 
tance of trained and competent social 
workers. With a need on the one hand 
and a demand on the other that social 
service shall be efficient—there has be- 
come a belated and somewhat grudging 
admission that if business needs skilled 
people and nursing is too important to 
risk at the hands of the untrained, so 
likewise is it important that those whose 
life work relates to human disaster or 
the development of human character 
shall be competent as well as merely 
good hearted. 

Thus during the third stage in the 
social organization of Dallas, it is to the 
credit of the citizenship that it admits 
and supports a training center wherein 
social workers may be better equipped to 
serve wisely and well. 

But Dallas has gone even beyond the 
point of encouraging the education of 
its social workers. 

The professional guardians of public 
health—the physicians and trained 
nurses—are not now alone in promoting 
health measures. The individual citizen 
is showing increasing concern not only 
in his own behalf but in behalf of the 
common welfare in preventing disease. 
Likewise the social and civic problems 
of Dallas are becoming matters of public 
concern. The growing financial burden 
is not the only cause of this awakening. 

Undoubtedly a finer temper is devel- 
oping—not of actual sympathy alone but 
that rare quality of patriotism which is 
associated with the future standard of 
our national life—standards which will 
rest solely on the moral, mental and 
physical qualities of present and future 
citizenship. 

There are evidences that the public is 
losing its lethargy and seeking personal 
acquaintance with civic and social prob- 
lems. The provision of numerous facili- 
ties whereby social education may be ex- 
tended to the citizenship is of large 
promise. It is not too much to hope 
that the matter of social progress and of 
human conservation will not be left to 
the consciences and activities of the few 
who are actually engaged in social work. 


The fourth volume in the history of 
social work in Dallas is yet to be written. 
This article goes to press at a time 
of economic distress and the relief of 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Local Concern 


The Dallas Silversmithing Co., 1623- 
25 Hall street, at Ross avenue, has re- 
cently installed in its plating plant a 
large and modern chromium plating sys- 
tem. Its chromium tank installation is 
patterned after the General Electric Co. 
California plant. The large generator 
capacity, together with the modern chro- 
mium equipment installation, enables 
them to give quality and service in 
chromium plating. 

Nearly everything now in plating is 
turning to chromium, as it looks better, 
is ten times harder than nickel and does 
not tarnish. Chromium plating is im- 
mune from stains, salt water or even 
acids, with the exceptions of muriatic 
acid. No polishing is necessary; only 
wipe off the article with a soft rag and 
is has a beautiful, live, blue-white color. 

The Dallas Silversmithing Co. em- 
ploys two platers, one polisher, one 
bookkeeper and two retinners besides F. 
E. Lane, owner and manager. W. M. 
Teer, a general plater with 21 years 
actual experience, and F. C. Doll, a 
plater with 22 years actual experience, 
are credited as some of the best silver 
and color platers in this country, ac- 
cording to Mr. Lane. 


Saving or Spending 


Once we were taught the value of 


thrift. Our elders preached to us that 
saving was a virtue. They practiced it 
themselves. 


Perhaps there were some of them 
prone to carry the doctrine to an ex- 
treme and to live without luxury in an 
atmosphere of rigor. What they missed 
by this course probably was then made 
up if they managed to be independent 
in old age. When their time came to 
die they did not die in the poorhouse, 
their bills had been paid and they left 
something for the heirs. 

Of late there has been a change. Now 
we are told to turn our money into the 
general current and help keep the wheels 
going ‘round. From various sources 
comes counsel as to the uselessness of 
hoarding. In the clash of opinion the 
mind gets a little confused, and the in- 
dividual maps his own conduct, saving 
or spending as his instincts suggest, and 
taking the consequences, whatever these 
are, 

One bank president tells his custo- 
mers that they should keep on hand for 
emergencies a sum equivalent to six 
months’ salary and employ the rest in 
the purchase of things they want for 
permanent use. This seems to be a com- 
promise between the policies of the two 
schools of instruction. 

It may mean something to the deposi- 
tors addressed, but to the general mass 


of people now feeling the clutch of hard 
times, it means precisely nothing. Ordj- 
narily a working man with a family 
could no more retain for emergencies the 
amount earned in six months than he 
could pay the national debt. He has 
met the emergency, and it has stripped 
him clean. He hasn’t any salary. The 
total of his income for six months may 
have been nothing. 

There are many industrious men and 
women down and out for the first time 
in their experience. These are the ones 
that constitute the problem. — Santa 
Monica Outlook. 


= a a 
Hard Times 

For quite a number of months now 
we have constantly had the question asked 
us, “Why is it that you are always s 
busy, and everyone crying hard times?” 
Really, we had not given very much 
though to times being hard in that we 
were trying to supply the demands of 
present business conditions. 

Some better than two years ago 
Mr. L. Kelley Weaver decided to put up 
one of the best equipped spring and 
bumper shops in the South. And to do 
this, Mr. Weaver not only bought the 
very latest equipment, but he also secured 
the most efficient workmen to man these 
machines. But, this was not sufficient 
and as business continued to grow more 
and later machinery and methods were 
installed. 

But equipment alone would not in it 
self build or hold a business. The Weaver 
Spring Company has found out that the 
times are changing, and while there is 
plenty of business to be had—the “pub- 
lic” has learned that the dollar will buy 
more—and they are demanding that while 
they are spending that dollar they get 
a big “dose” of service. And it is with 
these things in mind that the customer 
is sold. Fairness, too, should be men 
tioned. Fairness, not only in making a 
legitimate price, but in selling the cus 
tomer the right job. 

The East Texas oil fields have been a 
great help to the spring business. Large 
numbers of springs are daily broken in 
the fields and with the Weaver Com: 
pany located as they are, service can be 
given in all directions. It might be well 
to mention that this company makes al 
their springs. Raw steel in carload lots 
is received regularly and after going 
through the different processes a first class 
spring in every respect is turned out—to 
fit any automobile, truck or trailer. 

This company is a “Dallas Institution 
Starting with a half dozen men this con 
cern has grown to employ more than 
twice that number —paying some as much 
as three hundred dollars per month. They 
are members of the Chamber of Com 
merce and the Open Shop Division. 
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OULD you like to see the first Silica 
Gel weather-apparatus in the South 
turning out a perfect indoor climate in the 
new Gas Building? We invite you to visit us 
in our basement to see how it distributes 
28,000 cubic feet of clean conditioned air per 
minute throughout the main floor and dis- 
play rooms. 

This cooling and conditioning plant is a 
forerunner of plants which will in time be 
available for homes and public buildings in 
connection with their heating systems. On 
summer days this air is cooled, and in cold 
weather is warmed to the consistency of a 
perfect May morning. 





It keeps the air fresh and elastic 
like a fine Spring morning». . . 
a splendid defense against colds. 


The photograph shows the Silica Gel unit 
in the background, drying the air for correct 
humidity. 


Inexpensive Heat Does Everything 


This is just one of the modern inventions 
in town that use your gas to simplify living. 
Dallas warms, cools, cooks and manufactures 
with natural gas that pours into town 
through SIX field lines. 


LONE STAR 





The Dallas 


_ 


5 \'¢ Gas Company 


GAS SYSTEM 















The Farmer's Present Position 
Owes less at the bank than a year ago. 
Has a big feed crop for stock. 
Has practiced living at home more than ever before. 
Better off than the average city man. 
Only needs to be left alone. 


“Let's Pass a Law’ 


The popular expression at present seems to be “let’s pass a 
law to do this or regulate that, or the government or state 
ought to do this or that.” Some of us seem to have lost our 
guts temporarily although most of those doing the loud talking 
seem to be a few of the people’s saviors who are running for 
office or expect to run in the near future. 


If we will only stop and think seriously a minute we readily 
realize that we cannot legislate prosperity for our great eco- 
nomic laws overcome all man-made laws and regulations. If 
we keep on legislating and let individual initiative die we 
will soon be in the same condition as the Russians with all 
individual initiative and opportunity gone and being driven 
like so many cattle; allowed a little food, a few clothes and a 
place to sleep. 

Have we really lost our great American initiative, courage 
and business acumen? Of course not. We are just reaching 
the stage in this present so-called depression when we are 
going to stop howling and settle down and straighten things 
out in a sound business-like manner. A few months from 
now we will be wondering why we had the present furore. 
The history of all past depressions shows that when we were 
howling the loudest conditions had already begun to improve. 


If we will stop and analyze the business trend and condi- 
tions we will come to the conclusion that in spite of present ab- 
normal conditions the Southwest is on the eve of the greatest 
growth and development in its history. In the next ten years 
we will go forward with great strides in manufacturing, dis- 
tributing and along all lines of business development. 


The eyes of the entire United States are on the great South- 
west with our unlimited resources. The opportunity is here, 


let us take full advantage of it. 


“No Riders” 


History shows that it is by a uniting of effort that cities and 
communities have experienced the most satisfactory growth 
and sound development, and those communities that have gone 
forward the most successfully are the ones in which the citi- 
zens as a whole have realized their civic duties and obligations. 


Every man owes a definite obligation to his fellowman, and 
the community in which he lives, and the most successful men 
in every community are those who realize this obligation and 
give liberally of their time, ability and money toward the up- 
building of their communities, 
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If we enjoy the privileges and pleasures and profit from 
the growth of the city in which we live, then it is our duty 
to help in this growth and development. Any man who does 
not fulfill his civic duties and tries “to ride free” is not en- 
titled to the consideration or patronage of his fellow citizens, 


And after all it is an obligation that we can fulfill so easily 
and which gives us the greatest feeling of seif-satisfactior 


Facing Facts 


A reminder that the country has not gone to the scrap- 
heap entirely, in spite of the depression and unemployment, 
seems in order. It is a besetting vice of the average Ameri- 
can that he is either in the clouds or in the dumps most of 
the time, so far as his attitude toward his economic en- 
vironment is concerned. Anybody who feels impelled to. 
ward despair as a result of facing the facts of the present 
situation misses the point entirely. We are firmly of the 
conviction that in Texas, in the South, and in the United 
States as a whole we shall yet look back upon the present 
period as the time in which we made our greatest progress 
toward a permanent and secure prosperity. In all our history, 
probably in all the history of mankind, there has never been 
a time of such widespread searching examination of our eco 
nomic fundamentals, of our arrangements in the matter of 
providing for our material needs. It is our faith that this 
will bear rich fruit in the future. It is true that this very 
examination of economic fundamentals, or rather the almost 
universal disposition to subject our economic set-up to critical 
analysis, is fraught with dangers. There is much il! humor 
abroad in the world. Because something has happened to 
the world’s economic machinery there is apparent a tendency 
to blame somebody for it and to demand revolutionary changes. 
But we have no fear of this danger becoming really menacing 
in the United States. There is no evidence that dominant 
American thought will ever take this direction. On the other 
hand there is much evidence that weaknesses in our economic 
structure are being scrutinized in such a spirit as must lead to 
their correction. We are convinced that the next ten or 
twenty years will be a period of economic revision throughout 
the United States and that as a result a more healthy economic 
situation than has existed anywhere hitherto will result. If 
economic recovery is not “just around the corner”, as our 
perennial pollyannas are continually telling us, there is some: 
thing much better ahead of us. 

—Texas Weekly. 


Business and conditions will immediately improve materially 
when we get over our hysteria and settle down. Continuous 
agitation and depression publicity and talk is not indicative of 
the present true business status, but frightens people and un 
necessarily delays a return to normal. 
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HE GOOD CITIZEN lends his sup- 

port to any stabilizing force in the 
community. The firms listed below repre- 
sent such a force. They employ hundreds of 
trained craftsmen, spend thousands of dol- 
lars toward the upbuilding of the city, own 
property here and pay taxes. 


These firms have brought to the city 
equipment and talent for producing anything 
you need in Printing, Publishing and En- 


CITIZENSHIP 


«THE PEOPLE ARE THE CITY» 


graving. For either quality of work or 
price, there is no necessity for going 
elsewhere. 


Be good citizens together, build together 
—give the local man a chance to discuss 
your needs with you—all things being equal, 
give him the job. You will find that buying 
here will work out with things being more 
than equal for you. 


This series of advertisements is sponsored by the following 
named firms which operate their plants on the Open Shop Plan 


MASTER PRINTERS OF DALLAS 


Bennett Printing Company 

Boyd Printing Company 

Clarke & Courts 

Egan Printing Company 
Etheridge Printing Company 
Garvin-Bonner Printing Company 
Geyer Printing Company 
Johnston Printing & Adv. Co. 


MASTER PHOTO ENGRAVERS OF DALLAS 


Southwestern Engraving Company 
A. Zeese Engraving Company 


Merchants Ptg. Co., Commercial Printers 
Padgett Printing Company, Inc. 
Southwest Printing Company 

Texas Publication House, Inc. 

Tigert Ptg. Co., Commercial Printers 
Waller Bros, & Kenyon 

Walraven Bros., Inc. 

Wilkinson Printing Company 


MASTER ELECTROTYPERS OF DALLAS 


Dallas Electrotype Co. 
Sam Ross McElreath 


Get acquainted with some of these master printers and engravers. They can help you in many ways to go after more business. 
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A Few of the Twenty Knitting Machines. 


The Only One of Its Kind 


Baker-Moise Hosiery Mills Manufactures All the Full Fashioned Hose Made West of Tennessee 


ACK in 1900 two business men, 

affectionately known as Andy 

Baker and Al Moise conceived the 

idea of going into the hosiery 
business in Dallas. 

The statement is a simple one, and 
does not convey the careful study made 
by the two men when they began con- 
sidering such a radical step. In those 
days four-story buildings were  sky- 
scrapers and Dallas hoped some day to 
be a city of 100,000 people. 

The Southwest was not considered a 
seperate market as drummers from the 
North and East were in supreme control. 

Twenty-nine years passed, not with- 
out events, of course, but this is not in- 
tended as a historical story. The original 
founders passed on to their reward, first 





assuring themselves that the foundation 
was built properly to withstand economic 
assaults that might come. 

A couple of years ago the company 
realized that it was the only exclusive 
jobber of hosiery in the United States 
doing an annual business of more than 
$1,000,000. Net sales in 1929 were more 
than $1,250,000. 

Executives of the company decided 
to defy the generally accepted maxim 
that full-fashioned hosiery could not be 
made in Texas because of climatic con- 
ditions which effect the extremely deli- 
cate machinery and the silk fibres. 

Just as the first step taken a genera- 
tion ago was successful, so was this even 
greater and possibly more dangerous step 
successful, and during 1931 the Baker- 


Moise Hosiery Mills turned out more 
than 1,000,000 pairs of full-fashioned 
women’s hosiery in their Maple Avenue 
plant. 

But production is helpless without dis- 
tribution. Channels opened up by the 
company as a jobbing house assured this 
distribution and today salesmen are 
traveling throughout the entire South, 
placing Vanette Hosiery on the shelves 
of at least one dry goods merchant, shoe 
store or department store in every town 
of importance. Selling only to those 
three types of stores the company has 
found Dallas women extremely friendly 
to this Dallas‘made product. 

Among the far distant countries from 
which orders have been received are New 
Zealand, Australia, China, South Africa 








Looping Machines Place Feet On Stocking Legs. 
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and Latin American countries. Prac- 
tically every State in the Union is repre- 
sented on the Company’s order books. 


This record has reversed the old fal- 
lacy with regard to the possibility of 
manufacturing full-fashioned hose in 
Texas because here it is much simpler 
to artificially bring about uniform hu- 
midity and temperature. Although the 
Baker Moise Mill is the only one in 
Texas and the only one east of Tennes- 
see yet the only mills to be built in the 
United States during the last three years 
have been in the South and today twenty 
per cent of all full-fashioned are in the 
South. Ten years ago there were none 
below the Mason Dixon line. 

A trip through the Baker-Moise plant 
leaves the visitor amazed at complicated 
machinery and delicate hand operations 
necessary in the production of full-fash- 
ioned hosiery. 

There are twenty knitting machines, 
each having 50,240 needles, 75,000 other 
parts and weighing 21,000 pounds. Each 
machine knits twenty-four stocking at 
the same time, going through 21 different 
operations on each stocking. 

The silk yarn is first placed in a steam 
room where it absorbs moisture to the 
point of saturation. Then, during the 
knitting process, the spools are kept in 
humidifiers so that the thread will reach 
the knitter in a moistened condition. The 








next step is the knitting of the leg, on 
a “legger”. This machine automatically 
narrows the leg at the proper time. 
Another machine, the “footer” makes the 
feet and places them on the already com- 
pleted legs. Other machines sew up the 
seams and the stocking is then ready for 
inspection. 

After being carefully inspected the 
stockings are then dyed by the company’s 
own chemist, dried on steam heated flat 
forms, packed and sent on their mission 
of beautifying the feminine limbs of the 
nation. 

With a monthly production of 7,500 
dozen hose the company employes 150 
people at the plant, not including sales- 
men. Labor turn-over is exceptionally 
light at the plant because of ideal work- 
ing conditions and a wage scale that 
makes possible a comparatively high earn- 
ing capacity for skilled workers. Of the 
entire force only three employees, and 
these are technical men, were brought to 
Dallas for the particular jobs they fill. 
The executives of the firm declare that 
the high type of labor available in Dallas 
has made possible the quick training of 
operators and that labor is not a problem 
at all here. 

Officers of the company are: 

J. O. Davis, president; R. L. Thornton, 
vice president; O. W. Burkett, secre- 
tary and treasurer; and F. E. Kramer, 
superintendent. 





Inspecting and Packing. 





Burgoyne Bros. 


Burgoyne Bros., 2829 North Hender- 
son Avenue, dealers in hardwood lumber, 
have adopted a unique and effective 
method of advertising Texas. On the 
back of their business envelopes they 
have printed a series of messages, the fol- 
lowing being typical: 

“Whenever you hear or see the name 
of Texas, the first thing that enters your 
mind is men wearing five-gallon hats, and 
if you are inclined to sports you think 
you would like to be there and kill a 
few buffalos out in that wild country. 
But you have Texas people and sur- 
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roundings all wrong. Texas surpasses 


all States and many foreign countries in 
size, wealth and natural resources such 
as oil, timber, farming and minerals, also 


railroads, waterways, beautiful cities 
built up to date, climate, being both a 
summer and winter resort. 


“If you are thinking of a change, look 
Texas over and you will be surprised 


and well pleased. 


“If all the people in the world were 


fenced outside of Texas and several mil- 
lion more thrown inside they could all 
find anything they want and prosper, 
because its natural resources have hardly 
been scratched.” 
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Distinct 


advantages are enjoyed by 
tenants of this building— 
advantages of all-round 
convenience, excellence of 
accommodations, and pro- 
nounced economy. 


The following names have been 
added to our roster since 
the first of the year: 


Ajax Quilting & Manufacturing Co. 
Joseph Alexander, Inc. 

M. C. D. Borden & Sons, Inc. 
Catlin-Farish Co. 

Cameron, Jasper & Allison 
Claims Adjustment Bureau 
Cudahy Packing Company 

John Peyton Dewey, Adv. Counselor 
Excell Manufacturing Company 
Fruit of the Loom Mills 

Jacob A. Fortunoff, Inc. 

C. R. Fuller, Real Estate 

G & G Atlas Pneumatic Tube System 
Gifford-Hill & Co., Contractors 
T. A. Griffin, Contractor 

Louis F. Hall, Inc. 

International Mechanics Union 
Ivanhoe Blanket Co. 

The Malone Studios, Com. Artists 
Mill Associates, Inc. 

Monument Mills 

National Auto Theft Bureau 

Leo H. Oppenheimer & Co., Inc. 
Provident Insurance Company 
Prudential Securities Company 
Ralstin Vamp Roller 

M. Burdett Read 

E. A. Reiger 

Frank E. Rydd Co. 

Matthew W. Ryan Sons & Co. 
Snell Engineering Company 
Sumergrade & Sons, Inc. 
Western Electric Company 
Wham & Co., Inc. 

L. R. Winborn, Lawyer 
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Big Men 


GET THAT WAY 











Because of their ability to select re- 
sponsible persons to whom to entrust the 


execution of important details. 


We have been rendering to Big Business 
Men in Dallas and the Southwest a Com- 
PLETE PRINTING SERVICE for more than a 
decade, which in itself is testimony to our 
ability to intelligently and competently 


assume the responsibility for details. 


We offer you the range of our experience 
in handling the details incident to the 
production of your Direct-by-Mail Cam- 


paigns, Booklets, Magazines, Circulars, 





Broadsides, Letters, Enclosures, Cata- 
“Tue House 
on commee® logs, Multicolor Rotary Work, News- 


PriNTING 
Service” 


papers, Stereotype and Mat Service... . 


Texas Publication House, Inc. 


McKInney AT FarrmMount — DALLAS 




















TELEPHONE - SEVEN - ONE - ONE - SEVEN - FOUR 


——} 














The following letter was received from 
Robert P. Hall, secretary and manager 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Nacog- 
doches, addressed to J. Ben Critz, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce: 

“Each time that I read your official 
magazine I find something in there 
worthwhile and this month was no differ- 
ent from the months in the past, and 
there have been times in the past when 
I have copied, whenever possible, items 
from your magazine to pass on to my 
retailers. However, this month you 
have some advertising as well as an 
article on “The Contact Men of Retail- 
ing” and this article is quite long to 
mimeograph for the one hundred retailers 
that I have here. I wonder if it is pos 
sible that you might have any mimeo 
graphed copies that you might let me 
have or some extra copies of the Dallas 
Magazine that I can deliver them. This 
is too good an article to let die. 

“On the back page of your magazine 
the Dorsey Company has an excellent 
advertisement and it is very timely for 
most persons to see it. This, of course, 
I could not copy on a mimeograph. 

‘Please do not hesitate to let me know 
if this request is out of reason and if 
you feel like throwing it in the waste 
basket as it deserves, it will be O. K. 
with me. However, it might come in 
might handy to send them to my re 


tailers here.” 
Ss a © 


Santa Monica Editorial 


The following editorial in the Santa 
Monica, California, Outlook may give a 
good indication as to why California has 
had such a remarkable growth and 
development: 

“The brainiest business men and the 
best thinkers among professional men in 
America have long recognized the com: 
munity value of the Chamber of Com 
merce, as has been indicated repeatedly 
by their active participation in the work 
done by these organizations. Occasion 
ally a striking example of this comes to 
the front with convincing words. 

“The Santa Monica-Ocean Park 
Chamber of Commerce is in receipt of a 
letter from one of the largest business 
organizations in the city, which begins 
in this emphatic manner: ‘Of course we 
are maintaining our Chamber of Conv 
merce affiliations in this time of depres 
sion and we are proud of the alliance. It 
is in times like these that support for a 
Chamber of Commerce is most needed. 
To curtail it now would be folly, indeed.’ 


“The organization in question holds a 
membership in the Santa Monica-Ocean | 
Park Chamber and also contributes to the | 


service fund.” 
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N organized effort to collect 
old clothing and distribute it 
to needy Dallas families is be- 
ing made by the Dallas Junior 

Chamber of Commerce this month. Co- 
operating agencies in the collection of 
the clothing are several of the chain 
grocery concerns while the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association and the city wel- 
fare department will handle the distribu- 
tion of the wearing apparel. 

Placarded barrels for the collection of 
the clothing are located at the neighbor- 
hood A. & P., Wyatt, Piggly- Wiggly 
and Helpy-Selfy stores, and in down- 
town department stores and office build- 
ings. Individual collections are also be- 
ing made by Dallas boy scouts on calls 
coming into the Junior Chamber office. 

Especial stress is being laid on the ap- 
peal for children’s clothing as it is re- 
ported that many boys and girls are un- 
able to attend school because they lack 
adequate apparel. Contribution of cold 
weather clothing such as_ overcoats, 
sweaters, gloves, etc., is also being par- 
ticularly solicited. 

Generous co-operation of the local 
newspapers and radio stations in giving 
publicity to the campaign is resulting in 
a good response to the appeal, accord- 
ing to Irving Pierce, chairman of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce relief 
committee. Others on the committee 
are Ed Mosher, John Gardiner, Archie 
Hunter, John D. Jacobson, J. R. Tem- 
ple, Ralph Biggs, Shelby McDaniel and 
Carl Rucker. Radio and newspaper 
publicity is being handled by J. Frank 
Parker, Jr., and Gene Wallis with Joe 
Keith contacting local church and civic 
organizations. 


Speakers at September luncheons of 
the Dallas Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce were: J. Hart Willis, Linwood 
Grifin, Andrew J. Priest and Peter 
Molyneaux. W. A. Scott, general sec- 
retary of the Y. M. C. A. was the 
speaker at the monthly night meeting 
held Sept. 30 at the new Y. M. C. A. 
building. 


Quite a few of the Dallas Junior 
Chamber of Commerce members know a 
little something more about the wonders 
of telegraphy since the last industrial 
tour on Sept. 19 which took them 
through the Dallas office of the Western 
Union, one of the largest in the country. 
The group inspected the plant from top 
to bottom, seeing the latest type ma- 
chines for telegraphic communication in 
action at close range. Shelby McDaniel, 
chairman of the industrial tours com- 
mittee, arranged the visit. 


| Junior Chamber News 


Several Dallas Junior Chamber of 
Commerce members represented the or- 
ganization in attendance at the Mesquite 
and McKinney fairs held during Sep- 
tember. 

Dallas’ new Y. M. C. A. building was 
the scene for the regular monthly night 
meeting of the Dallas Junior Chamber 
of Commerce on Sept. 30. Following 
the dinner, at which W. A. Scott, gen- 
eral secretary of the Y. M. C. A., was 
the speaker, the members were conduct- 
ed on a tour of the new building which 
is the largest Y. M. C. A. in the South- 
west. Several of the Junior Chamber 
members signed on the dotted line for 
memberships after seeing the many ad- 
vantages which the new building offers. 

Endorsed by the Aviation Committee 
of the Senior Chamber, the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce will sponsor an 
air show at Love Field on November 11. 
The show will be in the form of a dedi- 
cation of the new runways and apron at 
which time construction work of the 
$100,000 United Airlines hangar will be 
under way. The Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Senior Chamber will pre- 
sent 65 wrist watches to the winning 
company of the National Guard in com- 
petitive drill. Approximately 1,000 
members of the National Guard will be 
in attendance. 

Under the new by-laws of the Dallas 
Junior Chamber of Commerce honorary 
membership may be awarded only to 
members who have performed outstand- 
ing service for the organization. The 
first honorary membership to be bestow- 
ed under these regulations was conferred 
upon Geo. O. Wilson at a special meet- 
ing of the membership, September 9. Mr. 
Wilson is a past president of the Dallas 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and was 
the second president of the United 
States. Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
He aided materially in the formation of 
both organizations and is a_ pioneer 
champion of the young men’s place in 
business and civic affairs. Each year Mr. 
Wilson awards the George O. Wilson 
Cup to the young man of Dallas be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 35 years of 
age who performs the most meritorious 
and unselfish civic service. 

Archie E. Hunter has organized two 
teams each for the Red Cross and Com- 
munity Chest this year to help in drives. 
This is the first time in the history of 
the Dallas Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce that the organization has volun- 
teered as a group to work on any project 

of this nature. An exception is being 
made this year because of the real need 


of work of this kind. 
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Tower Petroleum 
Building 


“An Address of Distinction” 


In location, design and 
impressiveness . . . in 
modernity of appoint- 
ments, this new building is 
outstanding. 


Full automatic elevators 
speeding 800 feet per 
minute; telephone service 
available for occupants 
without a secretary; two 
fireproof garages less than 
60 feet distant. 


PRICE SCHEDULE 


Typical single suites (reception room 
and large private office), $52.50 to 
$57.50 per month. 


Typical double suites (large reception 
room and two large private offices), 
$90.00 to $112.50 per month. 














For Information, Call 


McNENY & McNENY 
Owners—Operators 
TELEPHONE 2-2441 























—with years of experience in designing 
all kinds of advertising matter. 


—trained to get the desired results with 
less trouble and expense for plates 
and printing. 

—ready to help you plan the appearance 
of your printed salesmen so they will 
not suffer by comparison. 


Call 7-5 5 3 3 or come right 
on up to 1816 Allen Building 


HUGH CARGO 
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Red C 





ross Roll Is Called 


By CLAUDE L. LITTLEPAGE 





Superintendent, Western Union Telegraph Company and 
Roll Call Chairman for the Dallas County Red Cross. 


ATE decreed, with its tragic in- 
fliction of blistering drouth on 
twenty-two states in the summer 
of 1930, that the greatest peace- 

time disaster in American history should 
bring its peak of human distress dur- 
ing the winter of 1931, the year of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the Red Cross. The great catastrophe, 
spreading ruin over 1,107 of the 3,074 
counties of the United States, indelibly 
imprinted the indispensability of the Red 
Cross on the mind of the American peo- 
ple. In doing this, it also gave the tre- 


mendous demonstration of the fact that 
the people are the Red Cross. Between 
80,000 and 100,000 volunteers of local 
chapters on the scene of the disaster 
participated in the relief work, operating 
on the principle that neighbor under- 
stands neighbor. This number does not 
include thousands of volunteers who 
helped in raising $10,500,000 when only 
$10,000,000 was the goal. 


One thousand, one hundred and 
thirty-two Red Cross chapters extended 
aid, and 837 of them received financial 








Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Texas Corporation General Electric 
Houston Oil of Tex. General Motors 
Radio Corp. of America Packard Motors 


INVEST NOW 


in the future of the leading industries 
of America, offering the best opportunities 
at present low market prices 


New York Listed Stocks 
Only small Down-Payment required, Balance monthly 


We suggest Diversified Purchases of such stocks as: 
Radio Keith Orpheum 


r| 


Montgomery Ward 
Sears Roebuck 
Kelvinator 


Ford Motor, Ltd. 
United Aircraft 
Cities Service 
United Corp. 





MAIL THIS 


COUPON 





Take Advantage of Our 


Convenient Purchase ‘Plan 


PAY ONLY 


Small Amount Down 


Two Years Time to 
Pay Balance Monthly 





FREE BOOKLET 
AND INFORMATION 
upon request, explaining our 
Convenient Purchase Plan, 
also without charge 


AUTHENTIC REPORTS 
ON LISTED STOCKS 


Note companies you are interested ix 
on this coupon 





Complete Investment Counsel Service, 
Free . . . Control five times the stock 
the same money would buy outright 
with five times the income and profit 
possibilities. 











$e4 wee 


Please send details of your Convenient 
Purchase Plan, also reports on the 


following stocks: 











Name 

Address....... 
City 
Phone 














Offices in State of Texas 


DALLAS 
16th Floor—Allen Bldg. 
Phone: 7-8148 
HOUSTON 
4th Floor—Esperson Bldg. 
Phone: Preston 6277 


Executive Offices 
7th Floor—Waltower Bldg. 














Kansas City, Missouri a 
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assistance from their national organiza- 
tion. 

Some chapters found it necessary to 
feed drouth sufferers as early as August 
and September, 1930. By January 31st 
this year, 1,500,816 were being fed. The 
peak of 2,000,000 was reached Feb 
ruary 28 and by June 30 the number 
dropped to 73,562. In Montana and 
North Dakota the drouth has continued, 
and help is being given still by chapters 
aided by the National Red Cross. 


Agricultural leaders state that the en- 
tire farming landscape in twenty-two 
states has changed as a result of distribu- 
tion of pasturage and garden seed to 
thousands of families last fall, and of 
610,000 packages of garden seed in the 
spring: many families now are growing 
their own food for the first time, instead 
of devoting all their acreage to a cash 
crop. Even though the cash crop fails, 
they will have enough to eat. 


Relief was extended to drouth suffer 
ers in eighty-six counties in Texas, dur- 
ing the fall and winter. Approximately 
2,300 volunteer workers helped to dis 
burse orders for food, clothing, fuel, 
feed, medicine and miscellaneous items 
to 34,854 families. Thirty-five carloads 
of donated food supplies were distrib- 
uted also, and 2,296 pounds of yeast 
sent to families where pellagra was prev 
alent. Seventy-three families received 
fall garden seed, and 5,929 fall pasturage 
seed, which prolonged their self-mainte- 
nance considerably. In the spring 28, 
361 garden seed collections were issued. 
Produce from these gardens were sufh- 
cient for canning food for the balance of 
the year in many communities. The to 
tal expenditures for this prograin in 
Texas were $623,132.42. 

Anybody would consider the drouth 
enough for even the Red Cross to han- 
dle in one year, but there were fifty-one 
other disasters in the United States that 
required the attention of the organiza’ 
tion, including cloudbursts, epidemics, 
fires, floods, forest fires, mine disasters, 
one railroad accident, and twenty-one 
storms or tornadoes, affecting tuirty’ 
eight states. In the insular possessions 
of the United States the Red Cross 
combatted the effects of one drouth, one 
epidemic, fourteen fires, one storm and 
three typhoons; and aided. in the relief 
work following four earthquakes, two 
floods and one hurricane in foreign cout 
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tries. This great humanitarian agency 
has just sent $100,000 to China for the 
relief of flood sufferers. 

The suggestion has been made that the 
Red Cross accept complete responsibility 
for reliet of unemployment in the pres- 
ent depression. This suggestion is doubt- 
less an expression of public confidence 
based upon fifty years of effective serv- 
ice. In relation to the present problems, 
its policy is as follows: 

Consistent with its Charter the Red 
Cross has developed and adhered to the 
following principles: (1) the Red Cross 
distinguishes between distress resulting 
from “natural” and “economic” causes; 
(2) it does not duplicate the work of 
other agencies; (3) chapters undertake 
general relief work only where other 
agencies are inadequate and where the 
financial support for such work is pro- 
vided locally. Where there is suffering 
and want from any cause and the funda- 
mental local needs are not being met, 
chapters may participate in the commu- 
nity plans for meeting the need. 





Claude Littlepage 


Natural disasters such as floods, hurri- 
canes, fires, etc., affect a limited terri- 
tory and disrupt the normal process of 
living and by their very nature demand 
that relief measures be concentrated in 
one agency. They leave the greater part 
of the country unaffected, which is thus 
able and glad to contribute the necessary 
relief funds. On the other hand, needs 
arising from widespread economic situa- 
tions affect the whole country and each 
locality is burdened with meeting its 
own problems, Many other private or- 
ganizations and public relief agencies 
supported by municipal, county and 
state taxation deal with segments of the 
present need. No one agency could sup- 
plant these many agencies and success- 


fully deal with all phases of the situa- 
tion 
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Meyer & Burgower 

An interesting business that reflects 
the importance of Dallas as a manu- 
facturing center for millinery and men’s 
hats is that of Myer and Burgower, 
1019 Commerce Street, factors to the 
cutting-up trade This concern handles 
a complete line of materials and sup- 
plies for manufacturers of these items, 
being sales agents for a number of 
manufacturers and carrying stocks in 
Dallas on many of the items they handle. 

They have just completed arrange- 
ments with the Rainbow Paint & Chemi- 
cal Company of New York to act as 
their sales agents and carry complete 
stocks for Dallas delivery of felt and 
straw sizings, bufing wheels, blocking 
cords, polishes for finishing hats, glass 
paper for pouncing hats, hydraulic bags 
and gaskets, and miscellaneous supplies 
for millinery manufacturers. 

Likewise they represent Leon Free- 
man, Chicago, and carry complete stocks 
for Dallas delivery of hat linings and 
labels for the millinery, dress and cloth- 
ing trade. 

In addition to the above, they repre- 
sent as sales agents, Herzberg Sloe Com- 
pany, New York, makers of fur felt 
hoods and bodies; E. §. Swann & Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, importers of Oriental 
and European straw hat bodies and 
braids; Alabama Braid Corp., Gadsden. 
Ala., manufacturers of millinery braids; 


William Greene & Co., New York, con- 





verters of novelty cotton piece goods; 
Mississippi Pearl Button Co., Burlington, 
Iowa, manufacturers of fresh water pearl 
buttons, and a number of houses manu- 
facturing laces, French flowers, elastic, 


feather trimmings and similar items. 
a z& a 


American Bottlers Head 
November Convention List 
The American Bottlers of Carbonated 


Beverages, convening in Texas for the 
first time, will crowd Dallas’ hotels from 
November 9th through the 13th. 
Their exhibit to be held in the Auto- 
mobile Building at Fair Park, will be 
the largest of any convention ever sche- 
duled for Dallas. Convention sessions 
will be held in the State Fair Auditorium. 


The November convention list follows: 

Nov. 6-7—Cactus Region, Girl Scout 
Conference. 

Nov. 9-13—American 
Carbonated Beverages. 

Nov. 9-13—National Mfgrs. of Soda 
Water Flavors. 

Nov.—Crown Mfgrs. Assn. of Am. 

Nov. 16-19—Scottish Rite Reunion. 

Nov. 20—Shrine Ceremonial. 

Nov. 20-2i—National Aid Life As- 
sociation of Oklahoma City. 

Nov. 26-29 — Southwestern Jewish 
Chautauqua Society. 

Nov.—Allied Theatre Owners of Tex. 

Probably Nov.—Texas Daily Press 
League. 


Bottlers of 





Receivers, Forwarders and Distributors of all classes 
of Merchandise and Household Goods, 
Machinery Setting and Heavy Hauling. 


We have very desir- 
able office space ar- 
ranged with warehouse 
or exhibit space edjac- 
cent thereto. 





Dallas Transfer & Terminal Warehouse Company 


Phone 92-7111 











405 SECOND AVE. 








Second Unit, Santa Fe Bldg, DALLAS 


INTERNATIONAL 
TRUCKS 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


(incoRPORATED) 


Est. 1875 





















DALLAS 



























No DEPRESSION 


at the Texas 
Press Clipping 
Bureau 
BECAUSE more and more business 


executives have learned to save unneces- 
sary expense by letting trained readers 
pick their itmes from the daily and 
weekly press of Texas. 


AND NOW 


we are extending our service to 
include every newspaper in 


LOUISIANA. 
WHETHER it be Municipal Bonds, 


commercial changes, educational, per- 
sonal and political activities, the oil in- 
dustry or any other subjects carried in 
Texas or Louisiana Papers and we can 
be of service to you, why not telephone 
or write us now for detailed information? 




















J. Henry Simpson, Proprietor 


Texas Press Clipping Bureau 
906 INSURANCE BUILDING 


PHONE 2-7628 





























IN AN ARMCHAIR 


».. or as far as you like. 
The long distance telephone 
will give you a voice-to-voice, 
fast, inexpensive round trip 
as you sit quietly at home. 


a 
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Business Side of Education 
(Continued from page 6) 


of the White Ways. The daily press 
gathering the news from the four cor- 
ners of the earth would disappear. Ocean 
liners would stop on the high seas and 
drift like chips of wood before wind and 
wave. Epidemics, such as the Black 
Plague, would sweep through whole con- 
tinents, leaving festering death in their 
train. 

“No section of the modern world 
would escape the impact of the crisis. 
Even agriculture, the most primitive of 
the economic arts, would be paralyzed 
for want of implements and markets. 
Esthetes writing under soft lamps in 
steam-heated studios about the necessity 
of recovering humanism and religion 
would be sent scurrying to the nearest 
forest to gather twigs with which to 
warm their blue hands. Africans toil- 
ing on rubber plantations in the tropics, 
now stripped of tribal habits and cun- 
ning, would sit helpless before the na- 
ture that once nourished them. Imagi- 
nation is not powerful enough to draw a 
picture of the new chaos that would fol- 
low the disappearance of science and 
engineering, for mankind could not 
quickly, (if ever), recover the culture 
of primitive life, and experience would 
throw little light on the contingencies 
hidden beneath such a world shaking 
transformation.” 

Let me suggest, gentlemen, that in 
your splendid constructive programs that 
you are continually devising and improv- 
ing upon, you concentrate as much as 
possible on a better understanding of the 
business world by your students. A 
closer contact between the educational 
institutions and_ business enterprises 
of the country will tend to develop 
a better and broader insight and 
sympathy of the one for the other. For 
each to study more closely and gain a 
more thorough knowledge the one of the 
other, will result in much far-reaching 
good along all lines. As a banker, I 
speak frankly when I say that the huge 
number of business men and women who 
are yet untrained in some of the simplest 
forms of finance and commercial cus- 
toms, is appalling. You need not be re- 
minded of the beneficial effects education 
has on local business. The fortunate 
community in which is located a Texas 
State teachers’ college benefits in many 
ways, 

Business in such a community deals 
usually with the highest type of individ- 
ual. Transactions are clear cut and 
modern. They concern both necessities 
and luxuries. 


Moral standards are high. Such com- 
munities are ideal places for the raising 
of families. Recreation is given its 
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Excellent 


Office 


Location 


Viv 


Tenants in other than the 
cotton business accepted and 
welcomed. 

Viv 
Comfortable, well arranged, 
well ventilated and _ well 
lighted offices may be ob- 
tained at reasonable rates. 


Viv 


One block from new 
Y. M. C. A. and Post Office. 
Only short distance from 
shopping and financial dis- 
tricts yet entirely free from 


traffic congestion. 











Dallas 
Cotton Exchange 
Building 


Corner North St. Paul 
and San Jacinto Streets 


TELEPHONE /7-8351 
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roper place in community life. 
Churches thrive. Organizations prosper. 
Business is stable. The community 
thinks and plans for the future. Com- 
munity pride is developed. An appre- 
ciation of beauty is prominent, and such 
communities almost always develop into 
the most attractive places in the state. 
Educational centers are looked upon 
by the whole state as being on a little 
higher plane than other communities. 
Their publicity is always favorable. The 
best type of business is attracted to 


them 

While all of these remarks apply to 
those communities that are fortunate 
enough to have one of the Texas State 
Teachers’ Colleges, these communities 
have an additional responsibility and op- 
portunity. Here it is that those individ- 
uals are trained who will carry on the 
educational work throughout the state. 


Teachers for our youth are prepared 
to advance education and so to advance 
business. Such communities are doubly 
fortunate. 

Since time began, it has been the edu- 
cated man who has become the leader. 
It has been the educated man who has 
prospered in business. It has been the 
educated community that has grown to 
state, national, or world leadership. 

In those days when the records of 
man’s progress were carved with crude 
instruments on stones and baked clay, it 
was the educated man who was the lead- 
er. At that time, the educated man was 
perhaps the one who knew a few se- 
crets that were not known by the others 
and who was always most successful in 
providing for his family. He knew how 
to capture the game a little more easily 
than the capture was performed by oth- 
ers. He knew how to find those places 
where animals and fish were most likely 
to be ensnared. He was the educated 
man of the time. 


He was the man who perhaps invent- 
ed a method of putting his thoughts into 
writing by drawing or carving pictures 
on the rocks. Probably after he carved 
the hieroglyphics, he called his neighbors 
and friends and proudly exhibited his 
handiwork. He explained to them what 
the pictures meant. 

A natural result would be that when 
he had some business dealings with other 
members of the tribe, he usually, got the 
best of the deal, not only because of his 
cunning, but because of his standing in 
the tribe, a standing which only educa- 
tion can give, 

The same situation existed among the 
ancient Egyptians, and I need not re- 
mind you of the many evidences that 
have been uncovered over a period of 
years which show that the men who 
were educated were the favored ones of 
the country, 
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But while progress in education was 
extremely slow compared to present-day 
standards, we look upon the education 
of these ancient Egyptians with awe. In 
some things, their intelligence appears to 
be even greater than ours. 


For example, it is said that no modern 
engineer has been able to discover where 
the Egyptians secured the huge blocks 
of granite from which the pyramids were 
built; or how these huge blocks were put 
so perfectly into place. The nearest to 
a discovery as to the source of these 
granite blocks is a quarry several hun- 
dred miles away, but this again brings 
up the problem as to the method of 
transportation, and there is no satis- 
factory answer to that. 


However, compared to today’s busi- 
ness, these are simple and minor prob- 
lems. As education has increased, busi- 
ness has become more complicated and 
progress more rapid. In fact, the in- 
crease in business improvement today is 
at an astonishingly higher pace than it 
was 100 years ago, and each year as 
education increases, business strikes a 
more rapid stride. 


All of you remember the days of the 
horse as an almost exclusive medium of 
local transportation, A man who travel- 
ed 100 miles a day 40 years ago was 
considered to be a speedy traveler. To- 
day, you think nothing of driving 100 
miles after supper. 

As a matter of fact, a distance of 2,- 
000 miles is now set as a day’s journey. 
Do you suppose that people in the time 
of Christ could have stretched their faith 
to the point of believing that a man 
could be in one place this morning and 
2,000 miles away tonight? Captain 
Hawks traveled a little over 2,000 miles 
a day a short time ago; Post and Gatty 
traveled an average of 2,000 miles each 
day on their trip around the world. 


Could the Apostle Paul have believed 
that it would be possible to hear the 
ringing of a bell in London when he 
himself was still in Jerusalem? Many of 
you, although you are not in Jerusalem, 
did experience hearing the tone of Big 
Ben in the great tower of London while 
sitting in your homes here in Texas. 


Our great educational system is built 
upon the important principle that to im- 
prove business, facts must be passed on 
as quickly as possible to children and 
young people in order that their original 
thought and investigation may proceed 
from where that of others have left off. 
If we all waited for our education until 
we were 50 years old, our business 
would not progress very rapidly, because 
there would be too many facts that we 
would not have. But getting those facts 
in our youth we can proceed from there 
forward. 


———— es 
The Pivotal Point 
of the 


Datitas WHOLESALE MARKET 





WHOLESALE MERCHANTS 
BuILDING 
912 ComMERCE STREET 


Space available in units 
of 250 to 3000 square feet 


The home of scores of wholesalers 
and manufacturers 

















2-4511 

























Expert 
Management ins 


Property has a way of increasing 
or decreasing in value directly as 
it is carefully or carelessly man- 
aged. If you are too busy with 
other business to give close per- 
sonal attention to your property 
it will soon become a financial 
burden. Let us relieve you of 


the burden on your time and the 
burden on your bank account. 


knight 


INCORPORATED Ul 


- 


Rentals—Leases—Sales 
Insurance—Property Management 


109 Field St. Phone 7-8536 

















































































Atlas Metal Buildings 
for Every Building Need 


Atlas Metal Works 


Dallas, Texas 














(Re a ER NO cmmntteiiniimenmaial 


A Fine Location 


FOR A 


Dallas Branch Office 


SAMPLE ROOM AND 
STOCK-ROOM COMBINED 


At 700-702 Elm Street corner 
Market, a “Branch Office Building” 
in the block below Sangers’. 

A many windowed, well lighted 
second floor about 5000 sa. ft. floor 
space, with good street entrance, 
freight elevator in rear, conveni- 
ences to suit. 


FOR REASONABLE LEASE 


See Pierre L. Russell, owner, in 
building, phone 2-1286. 























should 


you 


see em! 


Every day we get letters 
telling us of the excellence 
of our long distance tele- 
hone service. Use your 
ome telephone to keep 
out-of-towncontactszlive. 











Don’t you see now how extremely im- 
portant to business it is to maintain 
teachers’ colleges where teachers are pre- 
pared to transmit the important facts of 
education to youthful minds. Not only 
are these teachers taught facts, but they 
are also taught the most advanced meth- 
ods of fixing those facts in the minds of 
our youths. 

Permit me to remind you that prac- 
tically all of these facts of education are 
concerned with business. How much 
more profitable it is for a business man 
to make his business grow when he can 
employ beginners who know how to per- 
form all of the fundamental tasks of 
business, instead of employing appren- 
tices to whom he would have to teach 
all of the fundamental facts. 

From those of his employees who have 
creative ability, he receives suggestions, 
inventions and improvements, sometimes 
within a year after their employment. 
By the old method, such employees 
would not be in a position to do any 
creative work until after he had taught 
them the fundamental facts of business. 

But this is not all that education does 
for business. If only the facts were pro- 
vided by our teachers, our progress 
would not be so fast. Our children are 
taught how to think. Their business 
courage is developed so that they have 
courage to attempt tasks which have 
never before been performed. Their 
creative ability is encouraged. Inventive 
genius is given a backing and a back- 
ground. Sales ability is stimulated. For- 
ensic qualities are multiplied. Physical 
talents are developed. Our modern edu- 
cation is not only specific, but broad. 
We are educating clerks and account- 
ants, but we are also educating business 
executives. 

As I mention these things, I am sure 
that specific examples of prominent men 
come to your mind, You recall the ex- 
treme emphasis placed upon education 
by Abraham Lincoln. You know the 
story of his lying on the floor before a 
fire which was the only light in a win- 
dowless log cabin and using a piece of 
charcoal and the back of a shovel to 
work examples. 


You know the story of Thomas A. 
Edison, of how he used his spare time 
when he was a newsboy on a railroad 
train to prepare himself for the remark- 
able work he has performed since then; 
also, how Andrew Carnegie utilized his 
spare moments to secure the education 
which placed him in the forefront of the 
business world. 

You are familiar with the hardships 
through which President Hoover edu- 
cated himself. A technical training was 
his life’s chief objective. Now, when 
government needs more than ever to be 
guided by men who understand business, 
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we have a man in the White House who 
iearned business fundamentals as a stu- 
dent and put them into practice as a 
man. 

So far, I have done nothing but re- 
mind you of facts you already know 
about education. I am sure that there 
is no one in the audience but who fully 
appreciates the importance of education 
to business. 

May I now suggest what business can 
do for education? You will see that J 
am assuming that education needs help 
and it needs it from business. If edu 
cation is to serve you, you must give 
what help you can to education. 

What business man is there who does 
not realize that business conditions are 
changing far more rapidly today than 
ever before in his experience? Your 
competition of yesterday is gone, and in 
its place you have competition more dif- 
ficult to handle. Products you sold yes- 
terday are not in demand today. You 
must sell something else. Business meth- 
ods of yesterday are out of date tomor- 
row. Selling routine of a decade ago is 
of little value to the salesman today. 

Business is changing and will continue 
to change. Consequently, all children 
must be educated with these new facts 
in mind. Our children’s minds must be 
trained to think more rapidly than 20 
years ago. Executive ability must be 
given more attention in our schools. 
Creative thought must be uppermost in 
the minds of our teachers. Our children 
must be taught to handle emergencies 
perfectly. They must be taught to for 
get tradition. They must be taught to 
develop policies almost on the spur of 
the moment. They must be taught to 
think in terms of progressive business. 

You will understand at once how busi- 
ness can co-operate with education to 
bring about this type of training. 

In the first place, business can back 
education even more strongly than it 
does. It can back it financially. It can 
give a moral backing and it can give en 
couragement to all those engaged in this, 
the most fundamental part of business. 

Perhaps your financial backing will be 
largely a matter of backing tax programs 
for improving educational facilities, al 
though there may be times wher you 
can contribute personally in a way that 
will take care of an emergency situ :tion. 


By moral backing, I mean for you to 
exert every influence you can to mait 
tain the morals of our youth on the high: 
est possible plane. This will naturally 
begin with your own children. 


The encouragement business men can 
give to education develops in many lines. 
Whether you are a banker or a hard: 
ware dealer, or a dry goods merchant, 
you have opportunity to encourage va’ 
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rious educational activities in your com- 


ps: munity. You may be asked to visit some | 
asa school, or to give a talk to the pupils, 
and if you have any degree of ability in 
the line of addressing scholars, there 1s 
we nothing that you can do that will con- 
ma tribute more to encourage these young 
‘ull people to think of their school in terms 
aa of business. . 
If you will realize that many of our 
teachers have not had the opportunity 
ee of actually engaging in business, you 
= will realize that they need the help and 
hep hacking of men who have daily prob- 
- lems of commerce to solve in order to 
"7 make their work practical. 
; I can think of nothing that will be 
- t more helpful to a teacher in any kind 
— i of a school than a talk from a business 
than § man in which he tells how what the 
‘- scholars are learning in school can be ap- 
“- plied to the daily routine of business. 
yes This will encourage not only the 
You ; ~§=—_ teachers, but the scholars, for the schol- 
reth- ars will better understand why they are 
mor: studying, and perhaps you can en- 
sois ff courage them to develop a more definite 
r, plan of life. 
-inue Business men are greatly needed to 
dren improve education. Boards of Educa- 
facts tion of all sorts are usually made up of 
sthe & business men. Those boards can im- 
n 20 prove education by insisting upon better 
t be teachers. What do I mean by a better 
ools. teacher? There are a thousand and one 
stin | ways in which teachers can be improved. 
dren Take the standard by which your teach- 


' 
ncies ff ers have previously been selected and 
 for- improve it in one of those ways; in two; 


At to in three; in ten; in as many as you can. 
r of In other words, get better teachers 
nt to than you have had. Find out where 


those teachers who have been more suc- 
cessful can be obtained. Try to discover 
teachers who have a business instinct; 
who have some sort of understanding of 


back modern business. Those teachers will 
in it accomplish the educational job in your 
t can community better. 

eer if In the same way, those of you who 
this, |j are on boards of education will be in a 
iness. [J position to provide better facilities; bet- 
ill be ter buildings; better equipment; better 
‘rams | courses; also as business men, you are in 
;, al 4 position to improve education by pro- 
you | viding the teaching staff with more mod- 
that & ern business information. 

ition. § You may have magazines that pertain 
al specifically to your line of business which 
as i would be especially interesting to your 
high: local teachers. You may have conven- 
irally tions or other meetings which your local 


teachers might like to attend, and at 
which they could secure modern business 


n information, 

lines. 

ard: Education has improved business. It 
al has made our modern business possible. 
- ? > ss + . 

a We want education to go even further. 
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Unele Sam’s Service 
For One Cent 


Mercury is off on his rounds of a well-prepared 
mailing list. With the aid of the Post Office 
Department he can deliver, personally, two 
thousand pieces of direct-mail for the small cost 
of twenty dollars—one cent apiece for the safe 
delivery of your mail. 


When you are thinking in terms of economy, 
you must consider the efficiency of direct-mail 
and its small cost per unit. There is one small 
loophole you must not overlook. The prepara- 
tion of the copy is all-important. There is a 
competition for the housewife’s attention. The 
business man, too, is particular about the ad- 
vertising he reads. The loophole you must 
avoid is the one that causes such a destructive 
waste in advertising; you must patiently and 
intelligently prepare your message so that it 
will accomplish the results you want. 


The Southwest Printing Company assumes the 
responsibility of helping you in copy, format 4 
and printing reproduction. If you have a 
direct-mail piece in mind, telephone this com- 

pany first and assure yourself, by so doing, 

of getting the best results in direct-mail 
advertising. 


Southwest Printing Company 
COWAN — VAN HUSS — MALONE 
Telephone 2-9224 
CONVENIENTLY LOCATED AT 917 CAMP STREET, DALLAS 
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Buyers Index 


Accountants 





Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & Co. 
(Established 1883) 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
Offices in the principal cities of the 
United States, Canada and Europe 
DALLAS, TEXAS HOUSTON, TEXAS 
711 Santa Fe Bldg. 1421 Esperson Bldg. 
Telephone 7-6259 Tel. Capital 6515 





Awnings 





AWNINGS 


ALLISON AWHING COMPANY 
hos. J. Allison 
aM. doing business as 
Clifton Awning 
PORCH AND LAWN FURNITURE 
7-3454 2624 Commerce St. 








Awnings 





Best Known 
Known as the Best 
Largest and Oldest Awning 
Company in Dallas 
DALLAS 
TENT & AWNING CO. 
3401 Commerce 7-2119 


Barber Shop 











|) HUBERT SMITH 
BARBER SHOP 


ole FA Hair Cut Your Wife Or 
> \>_ ge Sweetheart Will Appreciate 


1010 MAIN STREET 





















2-8084 2-8084 








Bookbinders 





A Better Dressed Catalogue 
or a Manual Will Enerease & Sales 
% American Beauty 


Cover Company 

ey TO ASSIST YOU 
as Covermakers — Bookbinders 

1902-8 Orange 7-5179 DALLAS 








Business Colleges 





FOR FORTY-FOUR YEARS 
We have been supplying the busi- 
ness men of Dallas with competent 
Bookkeepers and Stenographers. 
Phone us to send you a good one. 


Metropolitan Business College 


Phone 2-3534 Dallas, Texas 
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Business can help education by the va- 
rious devices I have suggested and by 
many more. 

If you get the inspiration which I 
hope I have given you, you will deter- 
mine for yourself what you personally 
can do to use your business knowledge 
to make education more useful to busi- 
ness, and more useful to the community. 


Newspapers 
(Continued from page 8) 


You might even be more surprised if 
you knew just how many of the things 
you enjoy at the moment are the results 
of thinking done for you, say five years 
ago. 

As an example, a new form of govern- 
ment has been set up in Dallas as the 
result of several years’ work on the part 
of the Dallas newspapers and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and we are looking 
forward to’a new day of sound growth 
as the result of this new government. 


I have just returned from a trip out 
West where they have suffered very ma- 
terially from the late depression, and 1 
was impressed more than ever with the 
fact that the Southwest is the country of 
operation. We have just started in our 
growth, and there is no reason why we 
should not enjoy a great many years of 
sane prosperity. 

A banker friend of mine in the East 
told me that he had made a study of the 
different sections of the United States, 
and that using 100% as the maximum 
development for a section, that he con- 
sidered the North and East were approx- 
imately 75% developed, and on the 
other hand he considered that Texas and 
the Southwest was only 15% developed. 


Our resources seem to be unlimited as 
indicated by the great new oil field in 
East Texas, with over 100,000 acres al- 
ready proven territory, and in fact, we 
have just begun to scratch the surface in 
developing these resources which nature 
has so abundantly given us. 


And so in closing, I would just like to 
leave this thought with you. What or- 
ganizations are ncessary to take advan- 
tage of these remarkable opportunities 
and to awaken our citizenship to the 
realization of what they can accomplish 
for themselves individually and as a 
community? They are the Chamber of 
Commerce and the newspapers. These 
organizations are the nerve centers, dy- 
namoes and research laboratories of each 
community. 

We have a big and worthwhile job 
ahead of us, and it is up to us to ac 
complish that job in an efficient and in- 
telligent manner. 


Let’s get together and do it. 
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Buyers. Index 


Collections 





408 


ZUBER & ZUBER 
Wholesale Collections 


C. B. ZUBER 


— 


SANTA FE BLDG. 
Established 1918 
F. M. ZuBer 





Engravers 


— 
—— 





PLATE 


Mason Engraving Co. 
STEEL AND COPPER .,)... 


AND EMBOSSERS 
TO THE TRADE ONLY 


DALLAS 


ENGRAVERS e-\ 





Exterminators 





Houston EXTERMINATING 


Termite Proofing and Exterminating 
520 Construction Industries B!dg. 
Phone 2-1012 


CoMPANY 
HARRIS SYSTEM 


DALLAS, TEXAS 








Insurance 


“A Good 


JOHN 


Phone 2-4543 
Member 


In 1907 as in 1931 


Insurance of All Kinds 


Suite 909-910 Southwestern Life Bldg. 


Agency to Do Business With’’ 


R. HANCOCK & CO. 


Dallas, Texas 
of the Chamber of Commerce 













Janitor’s Supplies 


Janitors 
Suppl 











@ 
1es 
Everything for Cleaning 


H. B. MEYER & SON 
~- 525-527 N. Akard St. 7-2844 








Photographers 





HARRY BENNETT 
COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHER 
(Successor to RAYMOND STUDIO) 
2108 McKinney Ave. 

We photograph anything anytim< 


Phone 7-4906 


ae 





Photographers 


a 





712 





FRANK ROGERS 


Photographs For All Purposes 


Phones 2-8026, 2-8027 
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Buyers Index 


Photostats 





PHOTOSTAT PRINTS 


Facsimile Copies at Original Size, Enlarged or 
Reduced of any Written or Printed Document, 
Legal and Commercial Papers, Letters, Drawings, 


Maps, ctc. 
JNO. J. JOHNSON 
1912 N. St. Paul St. Phone 2-8067 





Rubber Stamps 





SIEBER 
Rubber Stamp Mfg. Company 


Manufacturers 


SEALS—Corporation—Notary—W ax 
STAMPS—Time Stamps—Daters 
INK PADS—Self-Inking—Machines 
10017% Main St. Phone 7-3076 








Safes 





WE OPEN ANY LOCK— 
MAKE ANY KIND OF KEY 


Safes Opened and Repaired 


TEXAS SAFE CO. 


Phone 2-6369 305 So. Akard 





Surveys 





Myers, Noyes & ForEstT 
CONSULTING CIVIL ENGINEERS 
2204 Tower Petroleum Building 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Surveys, Investigations and Reports 





Transfer 





CITY TRANSFER CO. 
BAGGAGE—TRANSFER 
LIGHT HAULING 


PHONE 2-7777 
J. F. MAREAN, Proprietor 





Typewriters 





JOHN SCHWARZ 
Phone 2-5708 
Dallas 
Typewriter 
& Supply Co. 
Standard and Portable 


Typewriters 
1519 Commeree St. 








Typewriters 





S. L. EWING 
COMPANY 


TYPEWRITERS 


1606 Commerce 
2-3026 Dallas 











“In Conference” or “Private Doors” 
never stops DALLAS from reaching 
the desks of busy business men. These 
columns offer you an unusual oppor- 
tunity to tell and sell your prospects. 
PHONE 2-5425—Apvertisinc Dept. 











Why Prevention 
(Continued from page 9) 


Dwelling House Inspections should be 
under the supervision of the local fire 
prevention committee, and the actual in- 
spection work should be done by the 
local fire chief and his department. 

The good effect of these dwelling 
house inspections being conducted by 
the local fire department itself is appar- 
ent in many ways. It will inspire public 
confidence in the firemen and establish a 
sound appreciation of their value to the 
community, where before, in some cases, 
they were considered a burdensome over- 
head expense. 

There is no department in a commu- 
nity more important and less known 
than the fire department, often in the 
background until a fire occurs. 

The time has come when the fire 
departments themselves must bring to 
the public mind the value of the service 
which they render the community. In 
no way can this be more effectively done 
than by inspection—particularly Dwell- 
ing House Inspections. 

Fire Prevention is an individual obli- 
gation. However, I believe that every 
insurance company and every agent of 
the insurance companies should preach 
the prevention of fires 365 days in the 
year, and if «hat were done, the fire loss 
of Texas could and would be greatly re- 
duced annually, and at the same time 
the business of fire insurance would 
show an increase accordingly. 


Industrial News 
(Continued from page 10) 

The Toledo Steel Products Company, 
Toledo, O., has received a permit to do 
business in Texas, with E. F. Ware, 601 
Slaughter Building, State manager. 

Raymond P. Hawkins, 5307 Worth 
Street, manufacturers’ sales agent, has 
completed arrangements to act as South- 
western sales representative for the Har- 
vey Paper Products Co., Sturgis, Mich.; 
Wortendyke Manufacturing Company, 
Richmond, Va., and Whitney Manu- 
facturing Co., Worcester, Mass. These 
companies manufacture stamped and 
framed paper specialties; toilet paper, 
napkins, towels, and fine box stationery. 

The Spool Cotton Company, New 
York, has established a Southwestern 
branch office at 719 Mercantile Build- 
ing, with A. Bates Hinds as manager. 
The company manufactures J. & P. 
Coates and Clark’s ONT thread. 

Samuel Rothstein Clothing Com- 
pany, New York, has established an of- 
fice at 102 Gaston Building, with J. B. 
Galbraith as manager. The company 
manufactures men’s overcoats, and its 
plant is located at Long Br«nch, N. J. 
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INVENTIONS 


BOUGHT— SOLD— INVESTIGATED 
for 
Manufacturers and Individuals 


Complete service available on all 
matters relating to patents, trade 
marks, copyrights, infringements, 
market analyses, technical prob- 
lems, etc., through our Washington, 
D. C., affiliations. 
INQUIRIES INVITED 
No Charge for Consultation. 


Dallas Bureau 
ASSOCIATED INVENTIONS, Inc. 
701 N. St. Paul St. Phone 7-4913 











ARLEN PTSD 





















CANNON BALL TOWEL 
SUPPLY COMPANY | 


2009 Orange St. 






Dallas, Texas 











Everything Furnished in the 
Towel Supply Line 


SERVICE UNEXCELLED 
Phone 2-2736 





Customers are harder 
to regain than retain. 


ADVERTISE. 


eben 











A Complete Banking, Trust and 


Investment Service 








The 
Republic National Bank 
and Trust Co. 


| Dallas, Texas 


SCHOOLAR, BIRD & 
McCULLOCH 


C. H. Schoolar, C. P. A., President 
George H. Bird, Sec’y & Treas. 











Established in the Southwest 
Twenty-three Years 


AUDITS - -- SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 
Santa Fe Building Dallas, Texas 
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J. L. Burcess L. E. Er.iotr 

M. N. CurestMan O. D. Brunpipce 

O. A. Fountain H. A. Bateman 
W. H. Wuirte 


BURGESS, BURGESS, 
CHRESTMAN & BRUNDIDGE 


Attorneys 


1106-1112 Southwestern Life Bldg. 
General Civil Practice 


Specialties 
Corporations, Insurance, Machinery and 
Real Estate Practice. 





S. KOENIGSBERG 


INCORPORATED 
Cailors & Importers 


Announce the Arrival of Their 
Fall and Winter Importations 
Also A New Price Range 
SUITS AND OVERCOATS 
$100.00 to $125.00 


With no lowering of their 
High Standard. 


1306% MAIN ST. PHONE 7-1653 














Samana 





‘phone... 


for advertising in Dal- 
las’ outstanding busi- 


ness publication. 
2-5425 












Henry Nuss 
BOOKBINDER 


PAPER RULER and STAMPER 


Blank Books 


Loose Leafs and Binders 
made to order 


7-5561 


416 S. ERVAY 























Frep L. Lake & Co., Inc. 


Rubber Stamps 















—STENCILS 
—SEALS 


—METAL 
CHECKS 








1015 Elm St. 
DALLAS 
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Skinner Irrigation Company, Troy, 

O., has established an office at 511 Burt 
Bldg., with Wilson §S. Mickey as 
manager. The company manufactures 
underground water systems and lawn 
sprinklers. 

Swastika Fuel Company, Raton, N. 
M., has opened division offices for the 
Southwest at 1224 Allen Building, with 
Gilbert F. Hill as manager. 

The Triangle Poster & Printing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, has established a 
Texas branch at 2029 Jackson Street. 
Other branches are maintained at At- 
lanta and Chicago. 

Cheerful Frocks, Inc., New York, has 
been granted a permit to do business in 
Texas, with Justin McCarty, of Justin 
McCarty, Inc., 904 Commerce Street, 
as State agent. 

W. H. Kistler Stationery Company, 
Denver, has been granted a permit to 
do business in Texas, with Hugh Perry, 
of the Hugh Perry School Book Depos- 
itory, 1033 Young Street, State agent. 

Among the numerous local companies 
established during the month are the 
following: 

Lone Star Cab Co., Inc., 619 Con- 
struction Building, taxicab service, oper- 
ating fifty cabs to start and planning to 
double the number as quickly as possi- 
ble. George R. Hollahan is president. 

Angel Dip Manufacturing Company, 
4008 Commerce Street, manufacturing 
frozen confections. 

Texas Carbonic Ice Company, 703 
Linz Building; organizing a company to 
establish a plant at Dallas to make car- 
bonic acid gas (dry ice), and later to 
establish other plants throughout the 
State. The Dallas company owns the 
State rights for a new process to manu- 
facture dry ice from fuel oil. L. E. 
Bales is associated with the company. 

Automatic Clutch Company, 310 N. 
Ervay Street, manufacturing a free- 
wheeling device that can be installed on 
any make of automobile. E. L. Wood- 
ley is president. 

Ajo Oil Corporation, 818 Marvin 
Building, affliated with the Joiner- 
White Company. 

Aladin Cosmetic Company, 812 Al- 
len Building; toilet goods. 

Gulf States Developing Company, 
415 Marvin Building, oil producers; in- 
corporated by W. L. Barclay, F. W. Roe 
and K. M. Hougston. 

Imperial Petroleum Company, author- 
ized capital, $100,000; incorporated by 
H. S. Moss, B. K. Woolley and C. H. 
Machen. 

Aircraft Service & Supply Company, 
Love Field, incorporated by Tom Hardin 
and others. 

International Oil Company of Texas, 
incorporated by William Lightfoot, R. 
H. Lightfoot and H. B. Rouse. 








American Mill & Manufacturing 
Company, incorporated by Lloyd B. 
Jones, Frank Luke Johnson and M. A. 


Johnson. 


a a 

Social Work 
(Continued from page 11) 
actual physical suffering is laid on the 
public conscience, That is as it should 
be. But if the minds of the men and 
women of Dallas are centered solely on 
keeping souls and bodies of the afflicted 
together the emotion aroused by disaster 
spends itself in spasmodic charity. The 
suffering of the human body from hung: 
er does not compare with the evils of a 
decaying mind and spirit and the loss of 
moral standards. No matter in what 
Capacity a citizen may serve in times 
like these—whether humbly, casually, or 
constantly and whether as a volunteer or 
professionally it is well for him to sense 
that there is vastly more involved than a 
supply of provisions to prevent starva- 
tion. More even than helping maintain 
courage and spirit. There is the whole 
problem of the motives and fears and 
ambitions which produce economic dis- 
aster. 

The fourth chapter in the history of 
social progress in Dallas will only be 
worth reading if it records a noteworthy 
accomplishment in social and economic 
planning in behalf of the common wel- 
fare. If this planning proceeds out of 
the awakened consciences and competent 
knowledge of a large body of the citizen 
ship, a permanent cure of social and eco 
nomic ills may be hoped for. 





New 

The above picture shows the new home 
of the Geyer Printing Company. The 
entire building, 5,000 square feet, is 
equipped with modern printing equip: 


ment. Mr. Geyer says, “I am still 
around the corner but this time from 
Akard at 1609 Illing, about two blocks 
north of our old location. Our bust 
ness has grown steadily since our be 
ginning in 1913 and in our new perma 
nent home we feel we are now in 
position to take care of our increasing 
business better than ever.” One of the 
features of this concern is the numbering, 
cutting, perforating, punching and print’ 
ing in one operation on specially con 
structed speeding cylinder presses of sales 
books, coupon books, order books, cat’ 
bonized books, tax index cards, billing 
systems, and receipt books. 
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DALLAS TO CORPUS CHRISTI 


Via Hillsboro, Waco, Temple, Austin and San Antonio » » 439 Miles 


Appreciating the fact that no State has more to offer the vacationist than Texas, we present in this issue of 
“DALLAS” the sixth of a series to appear monthly, which we trust will serve to induce many natives of our State, 
as well as motorists from other States, to “TOUR TEXAS”. 


May we especially call your attention to the list of high-class business firms appearing on our log—each of which 
is anxious to assist you in any way possible, that your visit to their city may prove to be a pleasant one. Pay them 





a visit. 








@ u.S. MARKERS. sieicnaniites <0 seth 
@TE AS MA PKERS. COMMERCE. 


FIGURES BETWEEN TOWNS 
QENOTES DISTANCES FROM 


ONE TO ANOTHER. WAXAHACHIE 


HOUSTON 
MAYOR 


WACO QGMOoRROWS, COMPLETE Congratulates 
~ J AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE 
STATION. 2ND AND 
WASHINGTON. 


HILLSBORO GRIMES GARAGE , 











On behalf of the people 
RAMONA COURT. of Houston, I take great 
pride, and consider it a 
pleasure and privilege to 
extend to you a welcome 
to TOUR IN TEXAS. 


We are always happy to 
have the traveling public 
in our City, and stand 
ready to make it enjoyable 
for you in every way 


possible. 


The DALLAS MAGA- 
ZINE is to be congratu- 
lated in their effort to 


Ca 
; NIX GARAGE, NAVARRO © COLLEGE ST. : 
SANANTONIO (J ANGLES COURTS, 2424 FREDERICKSBURG ROAD. bring Tourists to our 
THE ORIGINAL MEXICAN RESTAURANT. Ceuat Miers. 


] Sincerely, 
FLORES VILLE Walter E. Monteith, 
Mayor. 





















NUECES HOTEL. 


CORPUS CHRIST! GONUECES STORAGE GARAGE. 
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r HE greatest development in the United States is taking place in the 
Great Southwest. The agricultural South is going industrial and 
developing its vast natural resources. Immense reservoirs impound its 
waters; mills and factories are appearing in every town and city; good 
roads lead everywhere; sky scrapers pierce the sky; the Southwest is 
forging toward the front. 














Harper Standard 
Engraving ©. 


JACK HARPER, Manager 
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1611-15 ROYAL ST.-PO.BOX 1IOIG: ~- * * DALLAS, TEX. 
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10th 


of Your Light Bill 


is Laxes! 


In 1906 only 3% of your light bill was taxes. And 
in 1906 your light bill in the individual home was 
based on a much higher rate for electric service. So today— 
although you pay much less for electric service including tax 
—the portion of your light bill that is passed on to finance 


. IDAY 10% of your individual light bill is taxes. 


government has increased 233%. You 
pay 333% as much taxes each month 
on your light bill as you did in 1906. 
And, in dollars, all of you Dallas users 
of electric service together pay 40 
times as much in taxes on light bills 
in Dallas each year as you did 25 
years ago. 


$531,461.99 You Contributed in the 
Past 12 Months in Dallas On Your 
Light Bill to Keep Government 
Projects Going 


You are interested in the matter of 
taxes on your light bill because you 
want to know how little you now pay 
for actual electric service—and how 
extremely little electric service would 
cost you if you did not pay such an 
increasing percentage of it as taxes. 


67,500 of you users of electric 
service in Dallas during the 12 
months ending July 31, 1931, paid 
$531,461.99 in taxes to keep govern- 


Attention, Dallas 
Electricians, Electrical 
Contractors, Architects 


and Builders. 


Whenever you contribute to the repair- 
ing, remodeling or new building of a 
Dallas structure of any kind for any pur- 
pose, bear in mind that the engineering 
service of the Dallas Power & Light Com- 
pany furnishes gratis every type of expert 
specialized consulting assistance that you 
may wish—as a supplement to your own 
thinking—from a clearing house of all 
electrical problems and their varied solu- 
tions. Capitalize on this. It is not for 
sale to anyone. Yet it can prove a valu- 
able adjunct to your own vital service. 


Phone 2-9321 





Any service that is able to decrease its charge to the user 
and yet, from that decreased amount, pay an increasing per- 
centage to government to put thousands of men to work on 
government payrolls is an efficient public service agency. 


Only far-sighted management, efficient operation and ample 
capital make such an achievement possible. And only the 


public confidence born of such achieve- 
ment can produce the new capital that 
must be invested constantly to make 
this achievement occur year after year 
throughout the future. 


Nowhere else do you get so much 
for your money today as in your na- 
tional electric service—a service that 
throughout the United States annually 
pays 200 Million Dollars in taxes out 
of your pocket and yet costs you less 
and gives you more than ever before. 


You Pay Three Times as Much in 
Taxes Now On Your Light Bills as 
You Did Twenty-Five Years Ago. 
Yet ELECTRIC SERVICE 
Costs You LESS THAN 
EVER BEFORE 


The families represented by the 
67,500 users of electric service in 
Dallas and by the 3,300 Dallas people 
who have invested their savings in 


ment employment at its present stage, in addition to millions 
of dollars that you contributed in taxes paid direct to city, 
county, state and federal government and in addition to other 
millions that you paid indirectly on other service or com- 
modities you purchased. 


your Dallas electric service company include virtually every 
family, every voter and every tax-payer in Greater Dallas. 
As citizens, tax-payers, investors and users of electric service 
each voter is entitled to know what an important contribution 
he makes in taxes on his light bill. 


Separate Departments under competent engineers specialize in INDUSTRIAL, 
COMMERCIAL and RESIDENTIAL problems embracing every use of 
electricity. Phone 2-9321 and ask for the desired department. 


Dallas Power & Light Company 
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“BETTER TIMES AHEAD—BOSS? 


Five Hundred Million Dollars for the extension of credit to promote 
business. Rail stocks and bonds on the upward trend. 
Individuals and firms working to restore business to a normal plane. 


“Better Times Ahead’. 


Why not check your stocks and place an order today? Your order 
multiplied by a million will bring back prosperity. Think it over! 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, PRINTERS, é 
LITHOGRAPHERS, OFFICE OUTFITTERS 
Commerce , , , , to Jackson , , , , at Puydras 











